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A New Center of Emphasis 


in 
The Teaching of Mathematics 


THE SHIFT IS 


FROM: TO: a - 
Pupil Drill, manipulation, and mastery of principles 
Computation — 0 Experience are necessary but not enough. 
Manipulation —_ __ Developing Mathematics Through Experience provides 
Understanding 
more. 

Drill Mathematical ae : - 
: Thinking Mathematical thinking and the social utility 
een Social of mathematics are emphasized as major ob- 

Usefulness jectives in this new series. 


MATHEMATICS THROUGH EXPERIENCE 


A New Junior High School Series 
GEORGES - ANDERSON - MORTON 


Silver Burdett Company 
45 East 17th Street New York City 
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Even “baby teeth” should be given utmost con- 
sideration. Teeth, the jaws that bear them, the 
muscles that move the jaws and the nerves that 
control them, require, all through life, Proper 
Nutrition and Functional Activity (plenty of 
chewing exercise). The daily enjoyment of 
CHEWING GUM when a child’s 
old enough helps supply the latter. 
University Research forms the basis of our advertising. “ 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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One Greyhound 








trip can teach 





you more about economy, comfort 
and scenic interest than many books 


Teacher’s textbook on the subject of travel economy visits, and Christmas vacation trips...these occasions 
is often a Greyhound bus! She learns in one easy prove definitely that it costs less to see more and 
lesson that the most scenic way between two points go farther by Greyhound! 


is a Greyhound line—that the smartest, smoothest 4 FL for you and your classes, with these 


tide in America costs only one-third as much as good-humored maps and booklets! 
driving a car. Out-of-town week-ends, Thanksgiving 
a i 


[GREYHOUND | 
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_ AaING! ip Da cel ' 
Net YOU GA N E WORLD 


AMER bh, 


aT ar 2 Mi 


THESE PICTORIAL STUDY HELPS WILL THRILL CLASSES 


We have two intensely interesting study aids for teachers: a booklet, ‘“‘This Amazing America’ with 
140 pictures and stories about our country’s strangest places,O : the “Comparison Map” of America 
(suitable for framing)—90 world wonders duplicated right here in our own country,O . Check 
which one you prefer . . . then mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St. Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. If you want fares and facts about any special trip, jot down the place you wish 
to visit on the line below. 
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COLLEGE COURSES 
FOR TEACHERS 


at T be M p # E University 


Afternoons-Evenings-Saturday Mornings 


HE TEACHERS COLLEGE of Temple Uni- 

versity offers courses for teachers that satisfy 
requirements for state certification and lead to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education and 
Master and Doctor of Education. Arranged espe- 
cially for teachers in service, these courses are 
given during afternoons, evenings and Saturday 
mornings. 


These part-time courses are identical with those 
offered to full-time students, and the use of the 
library and all other Temple University facilities 
are made available. Catalog with complete in- 
formation will be mailed upon your request to 
the Registrar. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY - Phila. 
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To America’s Schools , 
YOUR HEALTH—Workbook and Guide to 


Accompany New Radio Program of American 


Medical Association Bauer—Teschner 


Parallels and gives permanency and personal application 
to these great educative broadcasts over the N. B. C. Red 
Network every Wednesday at 2:00 to 2:30 P. M., EST. 


DRIVE AND LIVE 
Fitzgerald-Hoffman-Bayston 


Covers the subject so completely and so simply that any 
teacher can use it. Problems and activities. 


TALKING PICTURES—How They Are 
Made—How to Appreciate Them 
Barrett C. Kiesling 


The inside story of motion 
presented in simple terms. 


LIVING LONG AGO AND NOW 
Joy M. Lacey 


A textbook-workbook in social studies for 
schools—essential information and activities. 


JOHNSON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 


picture production, vividly 
Beautifully illustrated. 


elementary 








Local Branches 


Up to October 15, the following local branches reporte d an enrolment of 100% for 1937-38 and sent their dues 


and their contributions to the Teacher Welfare Fund to PSE A Headquarters. 


Welfare 


No. of contri- 

Members butions 
*Abington Township .............. 168 $84.00 
Maes Cem «ow os ee cc eenedins 229 D725 
AMA s | 421s toe sareacQarardrere ach sua orion 541 270.50 
reer er see ere eee 45 22.50 
BONOEE! bette ds a woos me otters Sua hat 42 2.00 
on: ca nar 856 kane 
*Berwick ........... 000 cece eee eee 92 46.00 
Meme DOMED. oo sis G2 . ween 
NE oi grad oceicnaks snes eed 37 3.50 
BBE x gaa ae Se soins ww oeesaia 162 55.00 
Comparer Gomme esis ies cs canes 58 29.00 
Ret eee 91 8.25 
ge rr 97 48.50 
MGIC, a 6 osc6.Siiasa-e Soa ie aw SR ee 101 50.50 
Se RIE 2 onc ieee eG NE /2. 9.50 
MIRON sh 5:0 is alors 3 heihanense nee we 48 20.50 
WTDIEBOIS: 55:5 coreiie sianere arerd od i0r8 wins wy S48 4S 94 6.00 
PIGRESGAIE: ons 6 co tcdcoe sada caged 37 2.50 
SC i ne ee 77 38.00 
PE Spada istienien<sg sees 162 81.00 
RGNRGAEREES: the chee c io taci aie eee 390 161.00 


Those starred are also 100% in the NEA. 


Welfare 

No. of contri- 

Members butions 

eee reer eee 310 $50.00 
Lower Merion Township .......... 265 133.00 
WAGIGRCS ROCKS) fei5 oi) b Sh deo 91 45.50 
*Mahanoy Township .............. 70 35.00 
Li iol vo a a Sa eS Seema eneer Meter nine « 62 5.00 
1 LECT so eee nee One Rea 59 30.00 
tn, th, SE Ee er 
PWOW TNO... os cerca eens 68 11.00 
INGEEISTON A roses Shwe SS oS DR ee 
| ETL SITS ai Ve Oe ae re 74 37.00 
Pa. Soldiers’ Orphan School ........ 72\ eee 
a. Oe err ne 63 28.50 
CIRC: call Se ree ne ane Pee 167 86.00 
OT eer Tere 7 10.00 
TEN PS cL (00 beeeenn elie re aes rg ae amet SO = Ganckanes 
Tredyffren Township .............. 31 14.50 
oo EEE Oe ne err een 73 36.75 
University School, Pittsburgh ....... 12 4.00 
bis a ee eee 76 38.00 
NOES OU CLS CT iE eI ee 92 45.00 
MW ESE TPIEESEGR Got n.5-s/% 0) sas pal dcostn pie 70 35.00 
WWHIKGSSBARKO 05g SS Salo oe wen 606 151.50 
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uniting 
A STUDYING 
new and 
approach DOING 





The 
PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 


Boyer-CHEYNEY’ WHITE 





Each child has in one convenient volume, his 


A Modern TEXTBOOK and oe. cacnplete with 

PROBLEMS, PRACTICE and DRILL, 

BASAL SERIES DAILY SELF-SCORING MATERIALS, and 
Cede PROGRESS CHARTS 


—with ample space to do the work in the book itself 





embracing the 


A WHOLE of our 
magnificent GREAT 
history AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


Ad{|\\\0 


e The MAKING of « | 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


BEARD AND BEARD 


Newly published, and already sweeping the country. Superb in 
its coverage of the entire culture of our development. Simply 
written; handsomely illustrated. 


For the study of American history in senior high schools 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

































: — INEXPENSIVELY. 
FINE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
$2.50 to $4.00 . . Single 
$3.50 to $6.00 . . Double 


Quiet, Paaaenutine Clientele 


3 DINING ROOMS 

















XN “Serving the Dinners That 
Made the Dollar Famous”’ 
— ADJACENT TO RADIO CITY 
— 


CONVENIENT TO EVERYTHING 


HoTeL BRISTOL 


129 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 


—s 


HOTEL 
HARRISBURGER 


Newest - Tallest 
@ 


RATES 


Single Rooms $2.50 to $4 
Double Rooms $4.50 to $6 


All outside 
either Capitol Park or the 
beautiful Susquehanna River. 
The dining rooms provide ex- 
cellent food at popular prices. 
poreere yy eery 
Crandall 


| IN | | ll =e Il 











HI 


| 


rooms—facing 
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I know my 
Geography! 


Of course he does...his school 
is using... 

Rabenort and Coleman’s 
GRADED DRILL 
EXERCISES IN 
GEOGRAPHY AND 
MAP STUDY 
GRADES 4 TO 8 
Ten Book Series - Pupil’s Editions, $.50 each 
Teacher's Editions (Cloth Bound), $1.00 each 
For complete list of titles, write to 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, PUBLISHERS, INC. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 







































































Direction of American Hotel Corp. 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 










































| JOIN THE GROUP 
| of wise teachers who are always sure of an income for 52 |||) 
| weeks whenever they become disabled due to illness or |||’ 
accident. i 


ACT TODAY 


for tomorrow may be too late. Write for detailed informa- 
tion about our Teacher’s Income Protection Policy, a policy 
that guarantees you an income of $25.00 to $37.50 per week | 
for 52 weeks whenever you are disabled by illness or 

accident. 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


(A Legal Reserve Company) 








LANCASTER, PA. 














||| HOME OFFICE 


























Teachers Christmas Vacation 


HOLIDAY TRIPS 


FLORIDA » BERMUDA «= CRUISES 


Departure dates to suit your vacation 
Inquire at once from the Organizer. 


RIDGEWAY TOURS 


Christian H. Shenk, Mgr. Lancaster, Pa. 





PENN HIGH SCHOOL, Penn Township, 
Allegheny County, was dedicated Sep- 
tember 30 with 2000 in attendance. 
By means of the radio system in the 
school, addresses of the evening, in- 
cluding one by Lester K. Ade, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, were 
broadcast throughout the building. 
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MARION K. McKAY 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HE taxation of incomes cannot be looked upon as a 

modern device for raising revenue. As a matter of fact, 
such a method of securing funds was used in antiquity and 
in the medieval period. In England for more than two 
centuries emphasis has been placed upon such levies though 
at first, as in most other countries, they were looked upon 
as emergency measures when other sources proved insufh- 
cient. In more modern times with the appearance of widely- 
distributed business profits, increasing personal incomes, and 
the development of more accurate accounting practices, pos- 
sible yields from this spring are so great that they have 
become permanently anchored to the tax systems of the 
leading countries of the world. The relative importance 
obviously varies from country to country as well as from 
time to time, depending upon such items as exceptions, 
deductions, rate structures, and business conditions. In 1932 
income taxes supplied in England approximately two-fifths 
of the total national and local revenue, about one-fifth in 
Germany and France, and around one-seventh in Italy and 
the United States. 

Our national government, in common with other govern- 
ments, looked for a long time upon levies upon income 
as emergency measures. Not until the serious financial 
difficulties incident to the Civil War did we resort to this 
device. In 1815 a levy upon incomes received serious con- 
sideration at the hands of Congress but it was finally re- 
jected. The national levy upon incomes introduced in 1862 
continued with various modifications and changes for a ten- 
year period with a total collection for this entire period of 
$347,000,000. The maximum rate was 10%. This is in 
sharp contrast with the maximum of 77% in the World War 
period. 

Pressing revenue needs of the early nineties again directed 
attention to income taxation. Accordingly, when a new 
tariff bill was enacted, a provision for a two per cent levy 
upon individual and business incomes was incorporated 
therein. But as is well known, this law never became 
operative because it was declared by the Supreme Court to 
be contrary to our constitution in that it was a direct tax and 
had not been apportioned among the states according to 
population. This opinion, be it observed, was a reversal 
of an earlier opinion of the Court which viewed the levy 
upon incomes as an indirect tax. 

If an income tax were to become a part of our national 
financial program, an amendment to the constitution was' 
necessary. Fourteen years glided by before Congress en- 
dorsed such an amendment. In the same year 1909, a law 
was passed imposing a tax upon the income of corporations. 


Four more years were required before the amendment be- © 


came, in 1913, a part of our Constitution. In the same 
year a law was passed calling for a levy upon incomes. 
Thus, after a long struggle in the face of determined and 
stubborn opposition this method of securing public funds 
for our national government became, as all will now agree, 
permanently anchored to our revenue-raising system. 

Turning our attention to state income taxation, we find 
that almost from the beginning such a levy has been in 
use in certain of the commonwealths. As early as 1643, 
Massachusetts levied a “faculty tax’’ though this was not 
a real income tax. In 1646, however, Massachusetts began 
to tax trades and professions according to their incomes. 
This levy continued and evolved into her present income 
tax. 

During the colonial period, and during the nineteenth 
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The Long Struggle for an Income Tax 


century as financial needs became pressing, various states 
resorted more or less permanently to the use of levies upon 
incomes. The panic of 1837 turned the attention of several 
states to this source of revenue. In 1840, Pennsylvania 
imposed a 1% levy on salaries. Three years later Virginia 
adopted an income tax which continues to the present time. 
The Civil War period brought renewed emphasis with seven 
states introducing income levies between 1860 and 1870. 

For the most part state income levies were discontinued 
after the Civil War or were enforced with marked indiffer- 
ence. Revival of the movement came in the nineties attri- 
butable especially to urgent fiscal needs and later accentu- 
ated by certain conspicuous large incomes and wealth ac- 
cumulations. 

Though levies upon incomes are securely cemented into 
the tax system of the Federal government and into those of 
two-thirds of the states, Pennsylvania does not impose such 
a tax. The absence in this state of such a levy on a gradu- 
ated basis, is due to Section I of Article IX of our Con- 
stitution which prescribes that ‘‘all taxes shall be uniform 
on the same class of subjects within the territorial limits of 
the authority levying the tax, and shall be levied and col- 
lected under general law . " 

This provision has been interpreted by our highest court, 
first in the Cope Estate case and more recently in 1935 in 
a test case to determine the validity of a law enacted in the 
regular 1935 session of the Legislature calling for a tax 
upon incomes with graduated rates, to prevent such exer- 
cise of the taxing power. After many years, therefore, the 
question of constitutionality was settled. It should be ob- 
served, however, that such graduated taxes have been vali- 
dated by the courts in certain other states which have uni- 
formity clauses in their constitutions. 

The decision having been thus rendered, the only way 
by which graduated income or inheritance taxes can be 
made possible is through a constitutional amendment. Such 
an amendment has been approved by two legislatures and 
will be submitted to the electorate in the November elec- 
tion. The proposed amendment will make Section I of 
Article IX read as follows: “All property taxes shall be 
uniform within the territorial limits of the authority levy- 
ing the tax—uniformity shall not be required in the case 
of income, inheritance, estate, and other excise taxes which 
may be graded or graduated and provide for exemptions, 
but all such taxes shall be levied and collected under gen- 
eral laws.” 

At last the issue is brought into the open. The voters are 
to pass judgment. The reform is in my judgment highly 
meritorious; the possibilities of greater equity in our tax 
system are clear; the opportunity to move more definitely in 
the direction of the ability-to-pay principle is unquestioned ; 
the challenge to bring our tax system more into line with 
those of the more progressive states is at hand; and finally, 
the responsibility of all those who seek greater justice in 
taxation calls for the adoption of this much belated amend- 
ment. 

I therefore earnestly and sincerely urge every school man 
in the State to use his influence to make certain that favor- 
able action shall be obtained. By so doing, the way will be 
paved not only for relieving the tax burden upon real estate 
but there will be a clearer possibility of increasing the pro- 
portion of the expense for public education to be borne by 
the State. Surely this is a step in the right direction. 
Your duty should be crystal clear. 
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Amendments to the State Constitution 


HEN members of the PSEA cast their votes at the 

election on November 2, they will find, as a part of 

the ballot, five proposals to amend the State constitution. 

On the question of adopting each of these amendments, the 
vote will be either “yes” or “no.” 

The proposed amendments will appear on the ballot in 
the following order: 

No. 1-A. Shall Section One of Article Eighteen of the 
constitution be amended so as to eliminate the provision 
which prevents the submission of an amendment or amend- 

_ments oftener than once in five years? 

Under the present constitution, an amendment on the 
same subject cannot be introduced more than once every 
five years. This amendment removes this “time-lock.” Its 
passage is desirable. 

No. 2-A. Shall Section One of Article Nine of the 
constitution be amended to provide that income, inheritance, 
estate, and other excise taxes need not be uniform, but may 

be graded, and to provide for exemptions; to provide that 
the Legislature, in dealing with property taxes, may ‘‘exempt 
from taxation a uniform value in money of the total taxable 
value of each person’s property, or of the taxable value of 
homesteads” ? 

The PSEA for a number of years has advocated a change 
in the constitution to permit graduated income taxes. The 
support of PSEA members for this amendment should be 


unanimous. 


No. 3-A. Shall Section Eighteen of Article Three of the 
constitution be amended to permit the General Assembly to 
appropriate money for pensions or gratuities for assistance 
to mothers having dependent children, and to aged persons 
without adequate means of support? 

Amendment number three is made necessary because some 
persons question the constitutionality of the present laws 
and appropriations for Mothers’ Assistance and Old Age 
Assistance. Favorable action on this amendment will remove 
all doubt and will assure continuance of these benefits. 


No. 4-A. Shall a new section be added to Article Four- 
teen of the constitution abolishing, subject to certain restric- 
tions and limitations as to certain existing officers and 
offices, the County of Philadelphia as a municipal corpora- 
tion separate and distinct from the City of Philadelphia; 
and transferring the functions of the county government 
to the city government; providing for the employment of 
employees on the merit system; and declaring that legis- 
lation enacted by the General Assembly to carry this section 
into effect shall not be deemed invalid as local or special 
legislation ? 

This amendment will modernize the governmental ma- 
chinery of Philadelphia. Its passage is desirable. 

No. 5-A. Shall a new section be added to Article Nine 
of the constitution authorizing the State to issue bonds to 
the amount of forty-two millions of dollars ($42,000,000) 
for the acquisition, construction, and improvement of lands 
and buildings for the care and maintenance of criminals, 
persons mentally ill, the sick and injured, and tubercular 
patients; and for the construction and equipment of build- 
ings at the Pennsylvania State College. 

Governor Earle in a recent statement stated that the 
passage of this amendment was not necessary because of the 
financial assistance made available through the State Author- 
ity program. 


The true purpose of education is to cherish and unfold 
the seed of immortality already sown within us; to develop, 
to their fullest extent, capacities of every kind with which 
the God who made us has endowed us.—Anna Jameson. 
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Teacher Credit Unions in Pennsylvania 


CREDIT union is a cooperative bank organized within 
a specific group of people. The passage of the credit 
union bill in 1933, supported by the PSEA, made legal the 
organization and operation of credit unions in Pennsylvania, 
A Federal law, somewhat similar in its provisions, permits 


the organization and operation of credit unions under f 


Federal supervision. 


Active in the development of the credit union movement f 
and the passage of the Pennsylvania law was Roy F. Ber- F 
gengren, at that time associated with the Credit Union Na- 
tional Extension Bureau financed by the late Edward A. 
Filene of Boston and at the present time managing director 


of the Credit Union National Association, Madison, Wis. 


Mr. Bergengren reports that on September 30, 31 f 


teacher credit unions were in operation in Pennsylvania, of 


which 20 are organized under the Federal law and 11 are f 


organized under the State law. Their location and the in- 
dividual in charge follow: 


Aliquippa Teachers Federal Credit Union—Adelaide Mc- : 


Closkey 
Allentown Teachers Credit Union—Edwin D. Clauss 
Altoona School Employees Credit Union—W. N. Decker 


Ambridge School Teachers Federal Credit Union—L. R. 


Taggard 


Bethlehem Teachers Federal Credit Union—Paul W. Mem.- 


mert 

Bucks County Teachers Federal Credit Union—Andrew J. 
Chamberlin, Fallsington 

Carbon County Teachers Credit Union—James R. Broken- 
shire, East Mauch Chunk 


Clairton School Teachers Fed. Credit Union—James E. Bell f 


Clearfield Teachers Federal Credit Union—D. H. Edwards 

Delaware County Teachers’ Federal Credit Union—Francis 
R. Darlington, Darby 

Ellwood City School Employees Federal Credit Union—C. 
B. Hancher 

Erie School Employees Federal Credit Union—Clyde A. 
Merrilees 

Harrisburg Teachers Federal Credit Union—Fred C. Burris 

Ingram Credit Union—J. Edward Minister 

Lancaster County School Employees Credit Union—Glenn 
I. Dietrick, Lampeter 

Lancaster Teachers Credit Union—Samuel B. Smith, Jr. 

McKeesport Public School Employees Credit Union—Wil- 
liam S. Tacey 

Mount Lebanon School Employees Federal Credit Union— 
C. F. Mellinger 

Monroe County Teachers Federal Credit Union—John S. 
Cartwright, Stroudsburg 

New Castle School Employees Federal Credit Union—Alan 
A. Plant 

New Kensington School Teachers & Employees Federal 
Credit Union—O, W. Johnson 

Norristown Teachers Federal Credit Union—William J. 
Spangler 

Northampton County Teachers Federal Credit Union— 
Herbert H. Eichlin, Sr., Easton 

Philadelphia Teachers Credit Union—Jacob Alter 

Fublic School Employees Credit Union—Leo Dushof, 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh Teachers Credit Union—L. L. Hammond 

Carnegie Tech Faculty Federal Credit Union—Kent D. 
Shaffer, Pittsburgh 

Southern Allegheny County School Employees Federal 
Credit Union—L. R. Cutshall, Library 

Wilkinsburg Teachers Credit Union—Kenneth D. Tedrow 

Williamsport Teachers Credit Union—J. C. Hoshauer 

York Teachers Credit Union—Harry E. Sharkey. 
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This Matter of Cultured Teachers 


GUY E. BUCKINGHAM 
Allegheny College, Meadville 


In approaching the problem of how to prepare cultured teachers one has many choices. 
enter through history, philosophy, sociology, education, science, and many other subjects. 


He may 
It would 


be foolish to exclude any contributing subject and just as foolish to assume completeness on the part 
of any one subject. Merely as a choice, I have chosen to begin this study with a generalized his- 
torical treatment of curriculum. If the reader is not too impatient he will discover a certain amount of 


unity and relevance to the subject treated. 


DUCATIONAL history gives abundant evidence of the 
E struggles of various subjects to win and keep their place 
in the curriculum. Many and devious are the ways used to 
achieve their ends. At times subjects have been introduced 
primarily for their commercial value, later to be defended 
as cultural subjects because they had lost their commercial 
value. For example, Latin once had great commercial value 
as well as high literary value. 

Commercial value takes on many forms. It may be used 
for trade in areas containing many languages and therefore 
needing a common language. It is more likely to have an 
immediate teaching value for some one specifically trained 
in one field of knowledge. The very nature of some sub- 
jects is so complex that the mastery of them takes much 
time, money, and work. To live well thereafter requires 
that teaching or writing be done in the field of specialization. 
This not only crystallizes one’s own efforts in a single field 
but often causes the specialist to lost sight of the fact that 
however valuable a subject may be it can only be a phase 
of the total curricular picture. 


The Subject an End or Means? 


A real danger then materializes in accepting a subject as 
an end rather than a means. Defense mechanisms grow 
up to support subjects long after they have ceased to fit into 
the total educational scheme as functional phases. Looking 
closely at the history of education, one sees a thread of evi- 
dence to the effect that any subject gradually fades from 
the curriculum when it loses its functional value. Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Metaphysics may still be functional to a very 
few people, but they are rather useless to many others who 
i: any real sense may be cultured. 

The tragic mistake is made in assuming that all of any 
subject is good and that the name of the subject must be 
preserved departmentally at any cost. Hundreds of years 
before the brilliant thought of the Greeks there existed in 
China, India, and Egypt scholars and thoughts of wonder- 
ful value. They went down and were lost because civiliza- 


tion tried to live on by armies preying on neighboring civil- 


izations rather than by cooperatively using the finer things 
which they had both produced. Their cultural values were 
too fixed and their scholars too inflexible. 

Of all things valuable, thought and art have the least fear 
of protective tariffs. In some manner a way must be found 
tc have races with different languages, moods, and traditions 


_ share these finer things. It will not do to have an American 


share the calculus of Leibnitz or the philosophy of Kant as 
a mental gymnastic while coincidentally hating the German 
people for other reasons. Is there not a common bond 


| in the thought areas. How shall we reach it? 


In America we prepare teachers who are supposed to 
transmit the cultural heritage to our youth. There is a great 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes the preparation 
process. Try as I do, I cannot feel that we are all sincerely 
and intellectually trying to solve the problem in an unselfish 
manner. Intrenched interests, cliques, politics, and poor 
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thinking all bear on the problem. I wish this were not the 
case. 

The American Association of University Professors ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the required hours in edu- 
cation for teachers in preparation. This committee had a 
condensed form of its report in the March, 1933, Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors. I do 
not question the intensity of their efforts or the sincerity of 
their interpretations, but their recommendation of a specified 
number of hours in education as maximum in a course 
leading to a bachelor’s degree misses almost entirely the 
whole issue. 

Dean Virginia Gildersleeve + of Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University, claims the state departments of education, by 
prescribing courses in education, are driving away the better 
teaching potential. Later in this article data will be sub- 
mitted to question this claim. 


The Carnegie Report 


W. S. Learned in the Thirty-first Annual Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching cites 
evidence from the Pennsylvania Study to the effect that stu- 
dents of lower intelligence and cultural background are 
going into secondary school teaching. Data from an institu- 
tion participating in the Study will be cited later, not to 
challenge this evidence but to question the idea of a gen- 
eral implication. 
As a faculty member of a participating institution in the 
Pennsylvania Study, it occurred to me that any correct inter- 
pretation of the data from the Study ought to cause institu- 
tions individually to put their own houses in order. As 
director of practice teaching at Allegheny College, Meadville, 
I have attempted to use data from our college to learn 
whether or not our practice teachers 
1. have intelligence different from that of other seniors in 
the same classes; 

2. have qualities of academic achievement different from 
those of other seniors in the same classes; 

3. have personalities different from those of other seniors 
in the same classes; 

4. have social backgrounds different from those of others 
in the same classes; 

5. have cultural backgrounds different from those of others 
in the same classes; 

6. need a change of curriculum to make up any deficiencies 
found. 

Some assumptions in this study are treated axiomatically. 
While this is an unjustified procedure if a more accurate 
method is available, it is necessary in the hypothetical stage 
of any study. The assumptions are: public education in the 
United States is a vital agent in determining social change; 
teachers play a leading part in the process; their preparation 
is so important that plans for it should rise above names of 
subjects and interdepartmental friction; a fair share of good 
~ 4 Gildersleeve, Virginia. C., ‘‘State "Requirements that Discourage Educated 


Persons from Teaching,’’ The Educational Record, xvii (1936) Supplement 
No. 9, pp. 34-41. 
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intelligence and initiative should be directed toward research 
in the field; and all people intellectually and honestly inter- 
ested in the furthering of culture should remain construc- 
tively rather than destructively critical of the process. 

For several years Allegheny College has used the Ameri- 
can Council Psychological Test as one criterion in the ad- 
mission of freshmen. Minimum limits are set in such a 
manner that from year to year the average percentile rank 
of entering classes remains at approximately the seventy-fifth 
percentile rank nationally. The seniors who are certificated 
to teach have about the same rank on this test as non teachers. 
The slight statistically non-significant difference (about one- 
tenth of a standard deviation) is in favor of the non practice 
teachers in the three classes from 1934 to 1937. 

In the Pennsylvania Study of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, a higher form of the Otis 
Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability was used with the 
senior class graduating in 1932. The seniors preparing to 
teach had the same percentile rank as the non teachers. The 
average rank of the senior class as a whole placed them ap- 
proximately on the sixty-seventh percentile nationally. 

The Foundation in the same study gave what was termed 
a General Culture test to all seniors. It included history 
and social studies, foreign literature, and fine arts. Un- 
doubtedly there could easily be found very well educated 
people who would ask embarrassing questions concerning 
the validity of this test. Does human biology including 
psychology have no place in general culture? The authors 
answer that it is included. The critic lifts his eyebrows in 
amazement, asking if seventeen items are sufficient to test 
the field of psychology. The test maker replies that all tests 
are samples and this is no exception. Right or wrong, the 
critics are sincere. Not only do they raise the question, but 
they infer that too extensive general knowledge is detri- 
mental to careful work in single fields. However, this 
problem cannot be solved in a few pages here. 

Regardless of what the general culture test measured, the 
results for the teachers and non teachers of the Allegheny 
College senior class of 1932 are shown in Table I. A glance 
at the table will show that the teachers do not suffer by 
comparison. 

To understand the table one should know that more seniors 
among the non teachers concentrated in science and more 
seniors among the teachers concentrated in the arts. There 
is no reliable statistical difference between the teachers and 
the non teachers in either common subjects or general cul- 
ture as measured by these tests. 
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Using the Minnesota College Aptitude tests with three 
classes, 1935 to 1937, and separating teachers from non 
teachers as found in the senior year, the same inference must 
be formed. 


Keeping a record of percentage marks given to six classes, 
from 1930 to 1935, does not change the picture. 


Table II gives these results. They indicate that to the ex- 
tent that these marks measure what they measure, there is no 
real difference between teachers and non teachers. It may 
be said that objective data are progressively being used to 
make up these marks. No visible trend of change appears 
as a result of the movement away from subjective estimates. 


Bernreuter Personality Inventories have been given to four 
freshman classes. There is difference of opinion about the 
significance of these inventories. However, some agreement 
is found to the effect that extreme scores are significant. In 
terms of percentiles above ninety in neurotic tendency and 
introversion and below ten in dominance and self-sufficiency, 
there seems to be some difference between teachers and non 
teachers in favor of the teachers. Extreme maladjusted per- 
sonality has a tendency to disappear from the campus before 
it graduates. On the other hand certain professors in all 
institutions like student conformity, which might lower the 
desirable qualities of self-sufficiency and dominance. To 
check this, a retest was made of seniors taking practice teach- 
ing in 1937, contrasting their scores as seniors with their 
scores as freshmen individually. In one case out of forty-two 
students neurotic tendency and introvert tendency of fairly 
high degree were present during the senior year. In eight 
cases out of forty-two there were significantly higher scores 
in self-sufficiency. It may be stated that with the exception 
of one student the desirable personality characteristics either 
increased or did not decrease, and whatever undesirable 
characteristics were present as freshmen tend to disappear 
as seniors. 


It is to be expected that the social and cultural background 
of students will be defended by the college administration. 
F. Stuart Chapin in his study? of extra-curricular activities 
at the University of Minnesota found a high correlation be- 
tween non-academic activity and academic achievement with 
a slightly higher correlation between intellectual extra-cur- 
ticular activities such as forensics and academic honor point 
ratios. Dean George F. Dunkelberger of Susquehanna Uni- 


1 Chapin, F. Stuart, Extracurricular Activities at the University of Minne- 
sota, The University of Minnesota Press, 1929. 


TABLE I 


Comparison of Scores of Practice Teaching Students and Non Practice Teaching Students from Carnegie Tests Taken by Allegheny 
College Senior Class of 1932 








Intelligence 























Otis S-A English | Foreign | History General | Common 
Mathe- Science Liter- | Fine Arts | and Culture | Subjects 
matics ature | Social Total Total 
Higher | Form | Liter- | Studies | 
N P.R. Structure ature | | | 
Practice Teaching Group --.- 59 | 67 130.40 75.96 62.28 97.74 | 66.23 66.22 | 95.19 | 320.99 | 611.13 
} ‘amer ] ; 
Non Practice Teaching Group 55 | 67 145.59 64.87 73.05 111.61 | 56.90 50.45 | 99.10 | 318.10 602.43 
TABLE II 


Percentage Marks for Six Classes Graduating from Allegheny College from 1930 to 1935 








Collective college average 
of students taking 
| practice teaching (seniors) 


Year 


Collective college 
average of all 
senior students 


Average mark 
in practice 
teaching 


Senior year 
average of each 
senior class 


Total college 
average of all 
classes 








RR ERE nies OR AEN, SOR IR Te ATS 80.95 
ce SE eS Lio Pie LE Pen EM ones 81.24 
EES. euSncdilewcnucurccncusenebeeeeneresus 79.54 
dh, Rea Beene Geers Ee mentee eee eet oe 79.78 
DIE ~  cemicctvieenuis cock causaeunanmeoeaccnt 79.54 
TES o einkedcclitesamns came buma eae ie eames 81.22 

DEE” —  Mnncncennatisinngnaiannacaeen 80.38 





78.21 78.35 82.23 | 82.64 
78.14 78.45 81.45 80.95 
77.87 77.82 81.03 | 77.15 
78.35 77.43 80.30 78.72 
78.43 77.04 80.05 77.85 
78.3! 77.26 80.65 80.94 
78.23 77.73 80.95 79.71 





* Allegheny College graduates annually approximately one hundred students. 


From forty to fifty of these do practice teaching. 
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versity in an article? in the December, 1935, issue of the 
Journal of Educational Sociology indicates a parallel situa- 
tion at his institution. While a balance between teachers and 
non teachers in extra-curricular activities does not necessarily 
prove a desirable social development on the part of either 
group, it indicates an equality in participation in those ac- 
tivities assumed to develop social poise. 

Table III gives the comparative situation with the senior 
classes 1932 to 1936 with respect to athletics, forensics, pub- 
lications, music, clubs, boards, social, student government, 
and dramatics. One might wish for more activitity on the 
part of practice teachers in forensics. There are compen- 
sating influences among the other activities. Any contrast 
must be a matter of subjective judgment. 


What Knowledge should a Cultured Teacher Have? 


The college claims the ability to develop culture. What 
it is or how it is developed is to date undefined. Here we 
come upon the crux of the whole matter. There seems to 
have been no significant difference between teachers and non 
teachers in those things we have tried to measure. The 
point is, we likely have not measured two things——-what 
knowledge a cultured teacher should have, and the articula- 
tion of this knowledge with the problems of teaching. How 
shall we define these things, and must they be defined prior 
to their measurement ? 

If there are no significant differences in scores in common 
subjects, general culture, intelligence, academic achievement, 
personalities, and social participation, could there be better 
work in subjects of concentration which would be taught if, 
instead of taking a certain number of hours in education, 
these hours could be taken in a major field? Is this not 
Dean Gildersleeve’s and the A.A.U.P. committee’s question ? 
Dr. Learned’s criticism does not apply to Allegheny on a 
comparative basis. If he had raised the most interesting 
question of absolute standards and what they should be for 
teachers, we could have no comment in this study. His data 
will not answer these questions. 

It is just as sensible to ask which is the more important 
eye in focusing for space perception as it is to demand a 
count which militates against one subject in favor of another 
when both are essential elements in a total situation. There 
The sum of elements 
must be isolated and integrated or the total problem must 
be attacked by an analysis and synthesis in that order. 

Is our educational system to be nationalistic in philosophy ? 
The aims would 
influence the materials, the materials the methods, and the 
whole situation the possible results. Also, regardless of our 
philosophy in a democratic society, we must ask the public 
how much it is willing to buy of this thing called culture. 
How can any teacher be a good teacher without knowing and 
integrating subject matter, philosophy (historical and con- 
temporary) of education, objectives, materials, results, and 
administration. How can we argue in an either or manner 
about personality and information? It does not make sense. 
May I offer some suggestions? 
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Suggestions 


I. To illustrate background philosophy, and to understand 
those who ask such questions as, “Dare we build a new 
social order?” may I suggest that enlightening information 
could be found in: 


1. Fichte’s Addresses to the People after the German defeat 
at Jena and the Treaty of Tilsit. Is there not valuable 
history of education in this epoch which is cultural as 
well as professional ? 

2. The Philosophy of Kant. Must we seal philosophy in 
a non-functional mental container or should we use it in 
our present problems ? 

3. The recurring waves of individualism and nationalism 
in Germany starting in 1810 and coming to a climax in 
1890 when Kaiser Wilhelm II began to take an active 
part in the German educational system in his attempt 
at the absolute state. Are we trying to initiate a trend 
or accelerate a trend already started? Or, are we trying 
to change the direction of the trend? 


II. Let us go beyond having high school teachers of Latin 
know in translation that the Romans had aqueducts. Is this 
not an interesting fact indicating a kind of culture not found 
often in world history? Shall we have the prospective 
teacher understand its significance? Can we do it by count- 
ing hours in either Latin or Education? How did the aque- 
ducts fit into Roman society? Who profited by them, the 
politicians, wealthy ladies, or the middle and poorer classes? 
Did they make Rome more sanitary or lower the number 
of epidemics? Were they used for street cleaning and 
sewage disposal? How many cities used them? Were they 
luxuries or necessities? Who paid for them, individuals or 
the government? How were they engineered? How were 
they maintained and operated? What comparable water 
systems have we now? 

Is there any relationship between famine in China and 
soil erosion? Is a nation cultured which centers its at- 
tention on religion, philosophy, and art and simultaneously 
permits nature to wash its natural resources into the sea 
while millions of its citizens starve? And could there be a 
parallel in the United States? Beautiful buildings at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and dust storms in the West; art treasures in 
our cities and floods on the Ohio River; mansions in the 
East-end and slums in the West-end. Why can’t we see these 
things now? And why don’t we act? Historical culture 
which satisfies mentally is not enough. There must be a 
vivid contrast of vital elements and it must be taught to 
the masses. 


Could we not, if we are to refine our democracy, build our 
courses in higher learning to include such desirable elements 
as would enable the student to understand contemporary 
life? If he is not satisfied with it, perhaps he will refine it. 

III. Would it not be preferable to count time and cost 
after determining content? Institutions of higher learn- 
ing must do this or suffer irreparable harm because of 
expediency. 

IV. Is it not possible to build our curricula without refer- 

















Group 


TABLE IIt 
Participation Ratios for Extracurricular Activities at Allegheny College for Classes 1932-1936 
| Publi- | Clubs Student 
N | Athletics | Forensics cations Music and Boards Social Government; Dramatics 
Participation | 
Ratio* of Practice 253 - | 05 13 25 72 78 17 -09 
Teaching Group 
| Participation | | 
Ratio of non | 272 Py i | 12 -22 -20 | 55 75 -19 | -08 
| 





*In making up this table the sum of the students’ participations taken individually was divided by the sum of the students who did practice teaching. 


@ same procedure was used for the non practice teaching group. 


2 Dunkelberger, George F., ‘‘Do Extracurricular Activities Make for Poor Scholarship?’ The Journal of Educational Sociology, ix (1935), 215-218. 
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ence to the perpetuating of positions, intrenched courses, and 
untenable tradition? It is inexcusable to think that a course 
or an instructor is so inflexible and crystallized and that his 
knowledge is so valueless that he or his subject matter has 
nothing to contribute in the most drastic reorganization of 
content to be taught. However, if his attitude is unbend- 
ing, it is sufficient evidence that he is not educated to the 
point of adjusting to environmental changes and trends, 

and, therefore, he must not be permitted to perpetuate a 

dying system with little to contribute to people either in- 

dividually or socially. The only changes possible in teach- 
ing known facts and principles are in organization and 
emphasis. But he who refuses to admit and use recently 
found knowledge deserves no place in an institution of 
higher learning. The same is true of the so-called scholar 
who is so specialized that he has enough gaps in his learn- 
ing to cause him to lose perspective. 

V. To state the situation in a practical manner it will be 
necessary to: 

1. Use whatever elements in a curriculum stated in its broad- 

est sense are needed to make an educated teacher intel- 
lectually, professionally, socially, and culturally. 

2. Use the number of years and the kind of students neces- 
sary to accomplish the task. If four years above high 
school are needed for the so-called non-professional sub- 
ject matter, let us use four. If one year in addition is 
necessary for professional training, let us use one. How- 
ever, these materials must in some manner be integrated 
so they strengthen each other. 

3. Center our attention on the real issue of turning out 
scholarly and democratically humane teachers and not on 
departmental defense, time-to-be-spent, and our jobs. 

VI. Prepare our teachers so that they will actually know 

the what and how and why of things to be taught to a 
higher degree than at present. The materials in subject 
matter and education are available to a much greater extent 
than they are now being used. Teachers must know how 
to sift from all kinds of data, mentally and materially usable 
thoughts to nourish a growing and indigenous culture. 


The Arts in Education 


ITALo L. DE FrANcEsco, Dept. of Art Education, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown. 


President Butler of Columbia University, in a recent 
interview, defined education as the gradual adjustment to 
the spiritual possessions of the race with a view to realizing 
one’s own potentialities and assisting in carrying forward 
that complex of ideas, acts, and institutions which we call 
civilization. The issue, it seems, in so far as the public 
schools are concerned, exists between the traditional beaten 
path, and the new approaches termed “creative education.” 
It is difficult for a schoolman who is at all awake to the 
tremendous changes going on in education to be satisfied 
with a program which excludes the arts. No field is more 
fruitful and better adapted for self-expression and self- 
creation. 

The depression years have vindicated art activities. Com- 
munity arts and crafts groups, which sprang up as a neces- 
sity, have assumed permanent form and are carrying on, 
with or without subsidy. Entire communities have been 
made art-conscious; local, regional, and state-wide exhibits 
are sponsored and patronized by thousands for whom a new 
world has been opened. Community art centers, crafts 
shops, little theaters, playgrounds, and camps for adults as 
well as the young are but a few of the institutions which 
popularity has made permanent. To this, must be added 
the impetus given American art by the government, on a 
regional basis as well as on a national scale. Our recent 
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public buildings, including public schools, postoffices, court 
houses, municipal buildings, and other structures of a public 
character, are not only beautiful architecturally, but the in- 
teriors have been decorated with murals that bid fair to 
rival the classical periods of western civilization. 

What has actually happened is this: art, once a frill, a 






mere appendage to the curriculum of a few, well subsidized [ 





schools, has been given an opportunity to become the pos- 
session of the masses, with the startling result that it has 
proved to be a potent factor in the solution of social ills, 
that it has definite contributions to make to the field of 
community interest, that it serves occupational therapy as 
no other activity does, that art has made John Citizen a 
much more intelligent consumer, a better participant in 
community life, and has reduced appreciably the problems 
of our increased leisure time. 

As a natural consequence, accrediting bodies and many 
principals and superintendents are making a place for art 
in the schools. This is gratifying, but still far from the 
optimum. The question that arises is this: 
schools lead, or follow?” There should be no hesitancy 
in giving the correct answer if our prevailing philosophy 
of education is to be consistent with public demand. Edu- 
cation is living, we say, and if that be true, then the public 
schools must accept the challenge of the arts. 

Not long ago a group of high school students were 
asked to list as many professions or occupations as they 
could, that would require some knowledge of art principles. 
More than two hundred major life activities were listed, 
ranging from the obvious pursuit of an artist to the less ap- 
parent activity of a mortician. The fact is that art touches 
us on all sides: as individuals, as communities, as con- 
sumers, as producers, whether we are interested in business, 
in industry, in education, in religion, in recreation, or in 
public service. 

From the purely educational standpoint, progressive 
























schools have shown how dynamic art is as a correlating — 





medium and as a vitalizing instrument. The many visual 
aids, model building, notebook making, extra school activi- 
ties, independent projects, illustrations, and a myriad other 
by-products of art instruction are the show-pieces at every 
open-house exhibition. If to these we add the part that 
art plays in school dramatics and social functions, we see 
art as the most important factor in the integration of the 
activities of the child, the school, and the community. 

The evidences that art is indispensable are numerous, 
and that we are at the threshold of an American Renaissance 
is also quite evident. One last question must be answered: 
“Will the public schools keep pace with the march of the 
arts?” 













Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


The 1938 edition of the Rules and Regulations and 
debate materials are now available to high schools. The 
speech program includes contests in: debating (unicameral 
legislature) ; oration (original); ex tempore speaking 
(Flood Control) ; Shakespeare reading (the Comedies) ; 
poetry reading (Lanier, Whitman, or Swinburne) ; and 
declamations (required list). The required test pieces for 
bands and orchestras, choruses, ensembles, and solos (both 
instrumental and vocal) will be released January 1, 1938. 
The eleventh annual season will be concluded at Grove City, 
April 29 and 30, 1938. Address all communications to C. 
Stanton Belfour, Extension Division, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 













Men are often capable of greater things than they pet- 
form. They are sent into the world with bills of credit, 
and seldom draw to their full extent—Walpole. 
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This is not a discussion of whether there should be 
tenure for teachers. Neither is it a discussion of the merits 
of permanent tenure. It is a discussion of supervision in 
a state in which permanent tenure for teachers has already 
become a fact. 

It seems obvious that the more democratic one’s super- 
vision has been in the past, the less he will need to make 
adjustments under the recently enacted tenure law. Since 
the county superintendents have not to a great extent con- 
trolled the election and dismissal of teachers in the past, 
the matter of tenure has not been an important factor in 
county supervision. 

It seems to me that those persons who assume that teach- 
ing will necessarily be less satisfactory under the condition 
of permanent tenure than it was under former conditions 
are neglecting a great many facts which have a bearing 
on the subject. Such an assumption is based upon the 
proposition that the fear of dismissal is the only motivating 
influence in the life of a teacher. Certainly no one who has 
worked for many years in close contact with classroom 
teachers will be willing to accept such a proposition as true. 
There are a great many factors which tend to motivate 
the work of teachers. 

Fear is undoubtedly a motivating factor in the lives of 
everyone. It is true that the fear of dismissal has been 
removed from the lives of most school teachers. However, 
fear of dismissal is only one element of fear so far as 
teachers are concerned. There are many other things which 
they fear more than dismissal, and I personally believe that 
these other fears are more influential in motivating work. 
I refer to such things as the fear of loss of respect of 
fellow teachers, the loss of esteem in the community, and 
the loss of friendly regard of pupils. I still believe that 
teachers desire to hold the good opinion of those in super- 
visory positions. I do not attribute this desire merely to 
their interest in holding their positions, but rather to the 
satisfaction which comes to them from doing work that 
merits the good opinion of those who have been placed in 
supervisory positions. As a motivating influence, fear is 
negative, and it seems better to think in terms of the more 
positive sides of these things. 


What influences are there aside from the fear of dismissal 
which motivate the work of the teacher? Why do rural 
teachers make long trips to the office of the county super- 
intendent on Saturdays to discuss their problems with him? 
Why do teachers spend long hours preparing material for 
classroom use, duplicating learning aids for individual 
pupils, scoring papers, and doing many other things that 
those, who in the past had authority to “fire in the fire,” 
knew nothing about? Why have many teachers in the 
past spent from their own meager salaries for those things 
which should have been provided for the school by the 
community?. Why have the classrooms in the training 
schools been crowded on demonstration days with teachers 
who went there at their own expense seeking to learn how 
to do their work better? Certainly, to answer these ques- 
tions by saying that such teachers have been doing these 
things because of their fear of dismissal would indicate a 
lack of understanding on the part of the one who so an- 
swered. Why do teachers do such things? 


First, I may say that teachers are ambitious. The people 





Effect of the Tenure Law Upon Supervision of 
the County Superintendent 


JOHN T. CONNELL 
Superintendent, Butler County Schools, Butler 


who are employed as teachers could have been workers in 
quite different fields. They could have been among the 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water.” Instead they re- 
mained in high school even when the work was quite difh- 
cult. They spent four or five years in higher institutions of 
learning. There was a continual urge to prepare for em- 
ployment in what most of us consider one of the highest 
fields of labor. It is true, too, that a great majority of 
teachers come from homes where parents have had ambi- 
tions for their children. If teachers, as a group, were with- 
cut ambition, if they had shown an inclination to do as 
little as possible, then the situation under permanent tenure 
would indeed appear dark and no type of supervision could 
accomplish much. Fortunately, teachers are ambitious. 
However, if natural ambition is to be a motivating influence 
in the life of the teacher, supervisors need consider the 
environment in which ambition is best nourished. The 
teacher who works because of such an influence naturally 
wishes to see results. She may be pardoned, even, if she 
wants those results in some manner to be closely associated 
with herself. If the teacher’s work merely brings glory to 
the superintendent’s school system, she may be pardoned 
if her ambition wanes a little. Of course, the great am- 
bition of every teacher is to see results in individual pupils, 
and she will see those from time to time, and will be satis- 
fied whether or not everyone else knows of her success. 

Ambition, intelligence, and initiative are closely associ- 
ated. In general, those who have become teachers have 
initiative. Satisfaction comes to them when that initiative 
is exercised. If permanent tenure causes good teachers to 
become “petty routinists,” some of the fault may rest with 
the supervisor who fails to permit teachers to use their own 
initiative. Permanent tenure merely emphasizes the need for 
supervision which promotes teacher growth through judi- 
cious use of the teacher’s own initiative. 

Emulation has been frowned upon in certain educational 
circles. Classroom teachers have been asked to avoid the 
use of much of the spirit of emulation as a motivating 
influence among their pupils. Naturally supervisors must 
here practice what they have preached. It is true, though, 
that in the past teachers have compared their achievements 
with those of other teachers and their work has been 
motivated because of this comparison. It isn’t likely that 
a change in the laws of Pennsylvania will eradicate this 
tendency of human nature. In fact, there is no reason why 
the supervisor may not continue to bring out into the open 
examples of good work. By so doing he may stimulate the 
work of many teachers. This has been done in the past 
without encouraging the growth of even a dislike among his 
teachers. 

Sustained motivation arises out of a genuine interest on 
the part of the worker, according to Morrison. Such in- 
terest is possible only when the worker knows what he is 
attempting to do and why he is doing it. At a certain 
institution for men of low mentality, a visitor found the 
men gathering up the brush in a piece of woods. One of 
the men explained to the visitor that they were gathering 
the wood to make a bonfire. In the mind of the superin- 
tendent of the institution, however, the men were removing 
the unsightly brush. With men of low mental level, it no 
doubt was necessary that much of the work be done with 
such immediate ends as the making of a bonfire in view. 
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Teachers, it must be kept in mind, are of the higher mental- 
level group. They have an understanding of what they 
are trying to do for the pupils in their classes and why 
they are trying to do it. Good supervision will help 
teachers to grow in their understanding of the work of 
educating children, and it will use all means available to 
help them appreciate the greatness of that task. There 
probably is no greater motivating influence than a complete 
appreciation of the value of one’s task. 

The recent scientific trend in education may have neg- 
lected that part of good teaching which does not depend 
upon cold scientific facts. It may be that men who formerly 
appeared on programs at educational meetings bringing 
inspirational messages have been too largely replaced with 
those whose messages have consisted of uninspiring data 
read from papers. Possibly if teachers with permanent 
tenure are to be kept from becoming dormant, it may be 
necessary for those responsible for their supervision to 
bring before them from time to time men and women 
whose very voices vibrate with vital interest in the work of 
training future citizens. It will be necessary to keep a 
proper balance between that type of supervision which in- 
forms teachers how things may be done and that which 
produces in the teacher a great desire to do the things. 

If there are any who may be pessimistic about the re- 
sults which permanent tenure may have upon teaching, they 
need but look about them. Every Sunday morning thou- 
sands of able men and women find their ways into the 
Sunday Schools of this country to teach Sunday School 
classes. Most of them do very fine conscientious work and 
that not because of any fear of losing their positions as 
Sunday School teachers. Business men with appointments 
that crowd their days and nights find time for membership 
on the boards of the Y. M. C. A., the Boy Scouts, etc. 
Women with home tasks almost beyond their physical 
ability find time for Y. W. C. A. work, Library Club work, 
Missionary Society work, etc. Thousands of busy men and 
women have given of their time to serve on school boards 
without thought of remuneration and they certainly are not 
moved by any thought of loss of position. They have sat in 
school board meetings into the early morning hours know- 
ing full well that what they did would probably cause a 
loss of business, rather than an increase. If supervisors 
can discover the motives which cause people to do these 
things, then they will know how to motivate the work of 
the classroom teacher. It is evident to everyone that for 
a good many generations the very best men and women 
have given of themselves without stinting for the very 
joy and satisfaction of doing worth-while things. It is 
quite impossible to think that the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania could legislate out of human nature and 
especially out of school teachers this influence which for 
generations has caused men and women to do things and 
do them well. 

What about permanent tenure and supervision? In the 
past, almost every teacher has been anxious to succeed and 
superintendents have supervised to help them succeed. In 
the future most teachers will be very anxious to succeed 
and the same supervisory techniques which have helped 
teachers in the past will help those who continue to teach. 
If teachers in the past had many reasons to wish to succeed, 
they now have an additional reason—they must justify the 
confidence which the members of the General Assembly 
have shown in them. 


If your foot slips you can regain your balance, but if 
your tongue slips you cannot recall the words.—Tennyson. 


is to make good citizens. 


November, 1937 


The Purpose of Education in Our 
Community* 


JOHN DuRKALSKI, Carnegie, Pa. 


When 700 pupils of our community entered the new 
Clark High School on October 1, 1936, a milestone had 
been reached in the history of Scott Township, Allegheny 
County. Previous to this time, those 700 students had been 
divided into a half a dozen different groups and sent to 
half a dozen out-of-town high schools. After many years 
of planning, the local board of directors finally obtained 
the necessary money and the new white building was 
erected. Our students were then brought together to obtain 
their secondary education in a high school which they could 
proudly call their own. 

There’s a big difference between going to a strange school 
and going to your own school. The local school offers 
many more opportunities. It urges students to participate 
in the activities which interest them because their time is 
their own. They no longer are afraid that if they stay for 
basketball practice or for a class meeting that they'll miss 
the bus that is to take them home. Students are more likely 
to recognize responsibility. They realize that the school is 
financed by direct taxation of their parents and that any 
loss which they incur will really be their own. They also 
show a greater interest in their studies. Mothers and dads 
can always find time to visit the high school when report 
cards bear low grades. After all, there can be no school 
that will really take the place of your own local high school. 


We realize that schools are built to promote education. 
Too often the term “education” is either misused or mis- 
understood. Education is not merely book-learning as 
many of our elders believe. Books do play an important 
part in schools but they only help the student to help 
himself. Knowledge obtained from books is usually based 
on theories and theories are of little use unless they can be 
applied in real life. A common example comes from the 
study of biology. We find in our study that the ugly 
spider is commonly harmless to man but destructive to 
insects. This lesson teaches us to spare the spider for 
he is good and useful. 

Education has definite aims. One purpose of education 
A good citizen must at all times 
be honest. He knows the difference between right and 
wrong and always strives to do only what is right. School 
has taught him to be honest with his classmates, his teacher, 
and himself. In any phase of life, he will find that honesty 
is always the best policy. 

A good citizen must love his country. To pledge alle- 
giance to the flag every morning is not enough. He must 
uphold the ideals of liberty, equality, and fraternity. Our 
country is a democracy and only through these ideals can 
it remain a democracy. The good citizen is willing to make 
any sacrifice to protect his country from all enemies. 


Another purpose of education is to give each student the 
preparation that will help him to earn a living. Choosing 
a life work is one of the greatest steps the young American 
can take. The high school offers many fields of work. 
During a four-year course, he may find great interest in 
art, mathematics, or other subjects. The student recognizes 
his tastes and talents and chooses the work for which he is 
best fitted. All students are allowed to try many studies. 
In this way they round out experience and learn their 
favorites. Individual students may take special courses. 


* Address at Second Annual Commencement exercises of Clark High 
School, Carnegie Library Hall, Carnegie, May 


(Turn to page 86) 
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The Prompt Book and the High 


School Play 


LEAH E. JORDAN 
Chester High School 


When one is confronted with the multitudinous com- 
plexities involved in producing a high school play for a 
paying audience, he becomes, in a sense, a professional di- 
rector; and oppressed by his twofold responsibilities, he 
has the pitiable tendency to cry aloud, ‘What should I do 
first? What is ‘the one thing needful’ to present a satis- 
factory play?” 

The answer to his anxious questions is always the same: 
“The one thing needful’ is the prompt book.” 

The briefest definition of the prompt book is that it 
is the director's copy of the play containing his notes; and 
the reason for its existence is the fact that it enables him 
to unify his work by painstaking planning in advance and 
makes for economy of time by empowering him to foresee 
and provide for every possible contingency. It is an axiom 
that no complex piece of work can be done successfully 
without laborious planning; and it follows that planning 
permits one to forge ahead swiftly and decisively. This is 
as true in play production as it is in the organization of a 
great railroad where punctuality, accuracy, and precision 
are vitally important. Just as the railroad would end in 
riotous confusion without a carefully prearranged and 
closely followed schedule, so a play will merely “muddle 
through” without the assistance of a carefully planned 
prompt book. 

The actual making of the prompt book is simple, par- 
ticularly if the director can afford to cut up two copies of 
the play. In addition to these, he needs a large loose-leaf 
notebook (914” x 1114.” is preferable) with large rings. 
Having cut out the pages from his copies of the play, he 
pastes page one on the first sheet of his notebook paper; 
page two goes on the reverse side of the sheet. This will 
give him the effect of book paging with a conveniently wide 
margin for his notes. The book pages should be spaced 
accurately on every sheet of the notebook and pasted in 
“back to back.” Thus two copies of the play made one 
for the director’s use. 

If, however, he wishes to use only one copy, he may 
easily do so, for the preparation requires only a little more 
time. In this method, he will need to cut an opening in 
the notebook sheet large enough to allow the text to show. 
He then needs to space and fasten this frame-like opening 
over page one; when he turns to the reverse side, page 
two is apparently mounted there. 

In the introductory pages of his prompt book, the di- 
rector prepares a brief account of the author if he is un- 
familiar to the students; a statement of the theme and 
significance of the play; and, if possible, an account of other 
performances and the great actors and actresses who took 
part in them. 

If the play is historical, the first part of the prompt book 
will include descriptions of the social customs of the period, 
the type of furnishings, the style of clothes and ornaments, 
and the leading characteristics of the age. Whether the 
play is historical or modern, the prompt book will contain 
sketches of desirable costumes and furniture; full color 
schemes of costumes and of settings; a sketch or verbal 
description of the physical appearance of each character 
with the make-up requirements for each, and a complete 
interpretation of the character and his appropriate personal 
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“The one thing needful’’ 
for a successful play 


idiosyncracies. This characterization the child is asked 
to study and create with his own additions or corrections. 

In this introductory section of the prompt book belongs 
a property plot for each scene; a light plot for each scene; 
a music plot for each scene or act; a special schedule and 
chart for the make-up committee; a time schedule for the 
curtain ringer and ushers; a detailed chart of the division 
of work for the stage committees; and a full schedule of 
rehearsals, from the tryouts to the final performance, in- 
cluding rehearsals for actors and stage committees alike. 
When these essentials are carefully completed before re- 
hearsals ever begin, the director's troubles are reduced to 
a minimum and his actors have confidence in his orders 
and a respect for their work. 

In the inner margins beside the text of the play belongs 
the notation of all cuts and revisions. One of the director’s 
first duties is to go through the play, cutting out all 
obsolete words or phrases; all allusions unfamiliar to a 
modern audience; and all vulgarisms, suggestive lines, or 
speeches unsuited to high school children. If any of these 
cuts necessitates revision, it should be made during this pre- 
liminary period and studied from the first rehearsal. 

At this time, too, the correct pronunciation of every 
doubtful word should be checked and written phonetically 
in the inner margin. There, too, should be put definitions 
of all words unfamiliar to the actors. 

In the margin at the bottom of the page the director 
should sketch floor plans, drawn to scale, with all strategic 
positions clearly marked so that each actor will know exactly 
where to stand during every moment of the play. Inci- 
dentally, all notation of movement and stage business should 
be made in pencil so that changes can easily be made. It is 
impossible to make the prompt book into an inflexible 
formula; it is a tentative guide in the minor matters where 
slight changes will, of necessity, occur. 

The notation of stage business belongs in the outer 
margin. For example, in the text of Oliver Goldsmith’s 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” the stage directions for the open- 
ing scene read “Enter Mrs. Hardcastle and Mr. Hardcastle.” 
The director writes in his margin for the actor’s benefit, 
“Enter up R, XLC. Mrs. Hardcastle comes in slightly in 
advance of Mr. H. She settles down with knitting to R 
of fireplace, up C. Mr. H. goes L to edge of mantel where 
he stands, foot on fender, filling pipe with argumentative, 
yet resigned, air.” Again, in Act II, scene 1, line 241, 
the author provides no business for Mr. Hardcastle during 
the asides by Marlow and Hastings. The director’s prompt 
book might dispose of Mr. H. thus: “Pulls stool DC, settles 
himself for friendly conversation during aside.” This, per- 
haps, is the most important type of notation in the prompt 
book, and is practically the most important thing the direc- 
tor does. He reads his play over and over again, visualizing 
it as a whole, dissecting it into its minute, integral parts. 
Then, having accounted for every movement, every gesture, 
every significant nod or glance, he synthesizes these mosaic 
bits into a harmonious, smoothly flowing whole, permeated 
by a realism of thought and action which seems spontaneous, 
so “natural” do the actors appear. 

Such a process eliminates the uncertainties of the amateur 
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“trial and error’ method, enables the children to advance 
swiftly under adequate guidance, and makes it possible for 
them to learn correctly with a minimum of effort, and a 
maximum of intelligent understanding. In addition, each 
child must account for every bit of business and movement 
assigned him. He must know what he is doing on the 
stage and also behind the scenes. 

Another necessary kind of notation is that of individual 
mistakes and weak points; for example, the director should 
draw a circle around words poorly enunciated or underline 
words needing emphasis. Or, beside an awkward scene, he 
might write in the outer margin, ‘‘Very stiff. Come at 8:00 
a. m., for private rehearsal.” Comments of a similarly 
useful nature follow. “Poor transition. Combine change 
of tone with appropriate pantomime.” ‘‘Point up.” “You 
are losing a laugh-line. Try over-emphasis.” ‘“‘Listen to 
him—look at him. Remember ‘the illusion of the first 
time.’ ’’ These comments, too, should be written in pencil 
so they may be erased as the faults are corrected; and the 
prompt book should be easily accessible to the actor. He 
will consult it very frequently, and, if permitted, will talk 
endlessly on methods of improving a single sentence. 

The last entry in the text division of the prompt book 
is made by the prompter on the nights of the performances. 
He checks the laughs where they occur in each speech. He 
uses a different colored pencil for each performance so 
it is easy to compare the reactions of various audiences. 
This device is also very helpful after the first performance 
in pointing up lines which failed to bring the expected 
response and in enabling the actors to hold the lines pro- 
ductive of unexpected laughs. 

The third section of the prompt book is concerned with 
the miscellaneous items interesting to recall at a future time. 
Some of these are: newspaper clippings about the play; pic- 
tures of the cast and the committees; a record of publicity; 
a program and ticket, the names and addresses of the 
costumer, the wig-maker, those who provided furniture, 
florists, nurserymen, electricians, artists, interior decorators, 
friends, stores, etc., consulted or borrowed from; a record 
of expenses; and a detailed bibliography of references con- 
sulted. 

Such a book will be of great value in the future as a 
reference for every phase of the play in question or for a 
play of the same period or type. 

The immediate value of the prompt book to the teacher- 
director is the unity, the coherence, it gives his work. To 
the student, also, the prompt book presents a unified, clear, 
accurate conception of the work to be accomplished. 
Through constant reference to it, he establishes in his own 
mind a visualization of the play as a whole and learns the 
utter necessity of cooperative work. This valuable lesson 
is instilled into him by no abstract method; when he sees 
the art, music, public speaking, history, industrial, and 
commercial departments, the teachers of each of these and 
the “Office’”’ cooperating to fulfill the plans of that prompt 
book, the child has before him a practical, living example 
of the meaning of ‘‘cooperation’’ and the “organization” 
needed to produce that smooth, cooperative functioning. In 
addition to these vital lessons in cooperation and organiza- 
tion, the children who work with a prompt book realize 
the value of research work; and, still more worth while, 
learn to do such research work independently. It is the 
part of wisdom for the director to ask his actors to look 
up certain references for him (which he himself has previ- 
ously completed). The actors respond with proud thorough- 
ness after they receive the necessary instruction. In addi- 
tion, the individual criticism noted in the prompt book 
gives the child valuable lessons in self-criticism. It is no 
uncommon occurrence to have a flushed thespian burst into 
one’s room before school saying, “Look! I got an idea last 
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night! How would this do instead of . whatever 
he has been doing. 

The careful working out and noting of necessary stage 
business give the adolescent an unconscious psychological 
understanding of many of his own motives and actions and 
make him ultimately more sympathetically cognizant of 
human peculiarities. Finally, children who work with a 
prompt book have a vivid conception of what thorough 
work really means. Though we may classify the prompt 
book as “the one thing needful” to a satisfactory play there 
is really an underlying ‘“‘unum necessarium’’: tireless work 
on the part of the director. 


A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust 


HE residue of the estate of the late Andrew W. Mellon 

is bequeathed to ‘“The A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust,’ which was established in December, 
1930. With the exception of $180,000, to be divided 
among his personal employees in appreciation of their loy- 
alty and efficiency, and such household effects as are con- 
tained in his residence, the entire estate, said to be from 
one to two hundred million dollars, will go to the use of 
charitable and educational purposes. 

His son, Paul Mellon, his son-in-law, David Bruce, and 
his attorney, Donald D. Shepard, who are the surviving 
trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust, were named as executors under the will. It is pro- 
vided that the funds and properties of the trust be ‘“‘admin- 
istered and operated exclusively for the benefit of, and the 
trust estate shall be distributed by the trustees exclusively in 
aid of such religious, charitable, scientific, literary, and edu- 
cational purposes as shall, in the judgment of the trustees, 
be in furtherance of the public welfare and tend to promote 
the well-doing or well-being of mankind and/or for the 
use of the United States, any state, territory, or any political 
subdivision.” 


Munhall’s ‘‘America’”’ Test 
C. R. STONE, Superintendent 


How Do You Sing It? In an effort to assist the musical 
supervisor who regrets very much that you get the thee’s, 
thy’s confused this test is sent you for filling in without 
any special coaching by teachers. THEN we can attempt 
to clear up the errors. 

My country, ’tis of thee, Sweet land of liberty, 


_ eee fe! err my fathers died, 
BMD sascco ewapn pilgrims’ pride, etc. 
My native country, thee, Land of ...... noble free, 
Bo. name I love; I love .......... rocks and rills, 


nao eae woods and templed hills; etc. 


You all seem to know the third stanza correctly. 

Our fathers’ God, to Thee, ................ of liberty, 
: [tee PU Nts eee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 

With Freedom’s holy light; 

a kk Ce en eae ane 
Great God, our King. 

Please insert the words which you think correct and 
have these papers returned to superintendent’s office by 
your teacher. 

There are 13 words to be supplied. Did you get them 
right ? 
1S 29) SE ee a RE anger Bie cere tegen hrc Hk (St ree 

INO, CORKECE.... 05.5 56 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 





— 


Our State Convention 


RESIDENT Charles F. Maxwell and the Executive 

Council are perfecting plans for an attractive and profit- 
able convention in Harrisburg, December 27-29, 1937. 
Among the talent already engaged are Lester K. Ade, State 
Superintendent; M. L. Altstetter; Harry Elmer Barnes; 
O. H. Benson; Governor George H. Earle; H. L. Ewbank; 
Samuel W. Grafflin; George H. Hallett, Jr.; Mrs. Emma 
Graham Heard; Emily A. Tarbell; J. Henry White; and 
Frank W. Wright. 

Under the amended constitution the number of depart- 
ments is reduced from fourteen to five, and the sections 
are revamped. Present departments are scheduled for Mon- 
day p. m., December 27; the new departments for Tues- 
day a. m., December 28. Some groups will hold dinner 
meetings Monday evening to discuss organization plans. 
Sections not provided for may be created round tables by 
the executive council. 


Time Schedule 

Monday, December 27 

2:00 p. m. Fourteen Departmental Meetings 
Election of Delegate to House of Delegates 
Nomination of President and Second Vice- 

President 

7:00 p. m. House of Delegates 

Tuesday, December 28 

9:00 a. m. Five New Departmental Meetings 
Election of Officers 


2:00 p. m. General Session 
4:30 p. m. House of Delegates 
7:30 p. m. General Session 
10:00 p. m. Dance 


Wednesday, December 29 

9:00 a. m. Meetings of Sections and Round Tables 
11:30 a. m. General Session 

1:00 p. m. Lunch, NEA State Delegates 


House of Delegates 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates will be held 
Monday evening, December 27, in the Forum, Education 
Building. Every delegate should attend this meeting to 
hear Dr. Hallett explain the system of voting by propor- 
tional representation and the use of the preferential ballot. 
At this meeting several committee reports will be presented 
and nominations will be made for officers and delegates to 
the New York City convention of the NEA, June 26 to 
June 30, 1938. The second one will be held Tuesday after- 
noon at 4:30 in the Forum to receive additional committee 
reports and to transact new business. 

Local branches may send one voting delegate to the 
House of Delegates for each 100 members or major frac- 
tion thereof. In addition they may send as many representa- 
tives as they wish. All members of the association are 
most cordially invited to attend. 


Reception and Dance 

Mary B. McAndrew, Past President, is chairman of the 
committee to arrange for a reception and dance Tuesday 
evening following the general session from 10:00 to 1:00, 
Ball room, Penn-Harris Hotel. 

Registration will be in the Penn-Harris Hotel. All the 
meetings will be held in the State Capitol and down-town 
buildings, except a few scheduled for Wednesday forenoon, 
which will be held in Central High School building. As 
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we are pressed for meeting places for our numerous groups, 
it is impractical to arrange for commercial exhibits. 


Railroad Rates 
Because of the low prevailing coach rate of 2 cents a 
mile, the railroads are not making special convention rates. 


Hotels 

Name No. of Rooms Rates 
Penn-Harris, 3d and Walnut Sts. 400 $2.50 to $4.00 
Harrisburger, 3d and Locust Sts. 300 2.50 to 4.00 
William Penn, 327 Market St. 160 1.50 to 3.00 
Plaza, 423 Market St. 125 1.50 to 3.00 
Bolton, 2d and Strawberry Sts. 100 1.50 to 3.50 
Columbus, 3d and Walnut Sts. 90 1.50 to 3.00 
Senate, 122 Market St. 60 1.75 to 3.00 
Governor, 335 Market St. 32 1.00 to 1.75 


Qualifications of State Delegates to 
NEA Conventions* 


1. He or she must hold active individual membership in 
the NEA and the PSEA for two successive years, including 
the current year preceding the date of the convention. Evi- 
dence of such membership shall be membership cards or 
letters from the respective executive secretaries as shown by 
the candidate upon requesting signatures for his petition. 

2. Failure to attend the post-PSEA convention meeting 
of NEA delegates as called for in the printed program shall 
result in a forfeiture of the right to serve as a delegate un- 
less excused for valid reasons acceptable to the President. 

3. In accepting the nomination, the candidate thereby 
indicates a willingness to attend all meetings of State dele- 
gates at the NEA convention as called by the proper author- 
ities and to prepare such reports as may be assigned to him. 

4. In no case shall a candidate be eligible who has re- 
tired from school service in Pennsylvania. 

5. Not less than fifty per cent of the total number of 
NEA delegates representing the PSEA shall be classroom 
teachers in accordance with the interpretation of classroom 
teachers as determined by the Classroom Teachers Depatt- 
ment of the PSEA. 


* Adopted by 1936 House of Delegates of PSEA. 


Pa. Association of Deans of Women 


‘a ELPING Students to Grow Up” is the general theme 

H of the annual conference of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Deans of Women which is to be held No- 
vember 5 and 6 at the Hotel Penn Harris, Harrisburg. 
How to help students to grow up through vocational 
guidance will be discussed by Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house, executive secretary of the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations, who is a nationally known expert in 
this field. How to help students to grow up through 
spiritual counselling will be the theme of Daniel Poling’s 
address at the Friday night dinner. Dr. Poling, at present 
pastor of the Baptist Temple in Philadelphia, has for 
several years conducted weekly broadcasts on problems of 
youth. 

How to help students grow up through the help of 
expert diagnosis will be the theme of the Saturday morning 
discussion led by Mildred Sylvester of the psychological 
clinic of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Association Activities 
I. Executive Council 


Pursuant to the call of President Charles F. Maxwell, 
Greensburg, the Executive Council met at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, September 21, 1937, at 9:30 a. m., 
with all but one of the 17 members present or accounted 
for. Among the items of business transacted were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Approved the ratification of the Income Tax Amend- 
ment and authorized articles supporting it in PSJ and Edu- 
cation Bulletin 

2. Considered the various tenure cases pending. Author- 
ized the president to appoint a Legal Policy Commission to 
serve with him in employing a competent attorney to rep- 
resent the association in any cases before the Supreme Court 
involving the constitutionality of the tenure act 

Note—President Maxwell appointed the following com- 
mission: H. E. Gayman, Chairman, Harrisburg; Clarence 
E. Ackley, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg; 
Mrs. A. Lou Cobb, Narberth; Superintendent Alvin F. 
Kemp, Reading; and Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale. 

This commission formulated these legal policies: 

The PSEA recognizes its obligation to its members, to 
childhood, and to the general educational welfare of the 
Commonwealth for assistance in the proper interpretation 
of school laws as well as in their promotion and passage. 

To this end, it adopts the following policy in the em- 
ployment of legal assistance and participation in cases be- 
fore the courts: 


1. The PSEA, through counsel, will endeavor to inter- 
vene in cases before the higher courts of the Common- 
wealth in a vigorous defense of the constitutionality of 
the tenure act and its different provisions. 

2. The PSEA, through counsel, will endeavor to inter- 
vene in warranted cases before the higher courts of the 
Commonwealth in a vigorous effort to secure judicial 
interpretations of the meaning of the different provisions 
of the tenure act with special reference to: 

(1) The term of employment and salary provisions of 
the contract 

(2) The appointment of teachers 

(3) The suspension of teachers 

(4) The demotion of teachers 

(5) The employment of substitute teachers 

(6) The employment of teachers by joint districts. 

3. The PSEA will seek to assist its members in hearings 
before local school boards and in cases appealed to the 
common pleas court in which the issue involves an in- 
terpretation or application of the tenure act or one of 
its provisions. The extent of the assistance in such in- 
stances will depend upon the merits of the case as de- 
termined by a complete investigation. Such assistance 
may be any or all of the following: 

(1) Consultation with the member concerning facts 
(2) Assistance with reference to procedure 
(3) Assistance in selecting counsel. 

4. The PSEA accepts no responsibility to participate in all 
tenure cases. It holds that the purpose of the tenure 
act is to guarantee competent teaching service. It holds, 
therefore, that boards of education are not relieved of 
the responsibility of removing from teaching positions 
the incompetent. Likewise, it maintains that the incom- 
petent and unprofessional have no claim upon the as- 
sistance of a professional organization. It does not 
commit itself, therefore, by this policy to unconsidered 
support to every case that seeks assistance from it. 


November, 1937 


3. Authorized publication of material explanatory of the 
Sabbatical Leave act 

4. Accepted a financial report by the Executive Secretary 
showing the following balances in three funds: 


een se po is hd Heo Oe $27,284.76 
eR A RES pee a= 18,745.93 
Lom. M. Badowmeéat . .....6...: 269.43 


5. Received report on a conference which the Executive 
Secretary had with the Bureau of Revenue, Washington, 
D. C., regarding revocation of exemption of the association 
from federal income taxes on the grounds that the associa- 
tion engages in legislation work. The Executive Council 
voted affirmatively on each of these questions: Shall we 
ask our auditor, A. J. Eby, C.P.A., Rider College, Tren- 
ton, N. J., to make an income tax return? Shall we have 
Sanford D. Beecher of the law firm of McNees, Nurich and 
Beecher press for exemptions from payment of federal in- 
come taxes? Shall we have Mr. Nurich press for exemp- 
tion from payment of State Unemployment Insurance? 

6. Made plans for setting up the new organizations of 
departments and sections to conform to the changes in the 
PSEA constitution 

7. Requested presidents of all organizations to send their 
programs for the State convention to the Executive Secre- 
tary by November 2 for inclusion in the December JouURNAL 

8. Considered talent for the various programs 

9. Received an announcement from Miss McAndrew, 
chairman of committee on reception and dance, of the 
personnel of her committee: Miss Love, Miss VanKirk and 
Messrs. Cooper, James, Kelley, and Spencer 

10. Adjourned at 4:30 p. m. to meet at the call of the 
President. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


II. Committee on Legislation 


A meeting of the Committee on Legislation of the PSEA 
was held at Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, October 
9, 1937, with the following members present: Bela B. 
Smith, Connellsville, chairman; John H. Adams, Pittsburgh; 
O. P. Ballintine, Brackenridge; Ben H. Byers, Elizabeth; 
Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg; Jessie Gray, Philadelphia; J. 
Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg; C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport; 
and J. C. Werner, Coraopolis. 

The following members were absent but accounted for: 
Dallas W. Armstrong, Newville; Arthur W. Ferguson, 
York; C. C. Green, New Castle; LeRoy A. King, Philadel- 
phia; Carmon Ross, Edinboro; and Raymond C. Webster, 
Coatesville. 

The committee approved the following tentative pro- 
posals for inclusion in a legislative program to be sub- 
mitted to the Executive Council for approval: 

1. Equalization of educational opportunity with further 
revision of the method of distributing increased State 
appropriations 

2. Creation of a State Tax Commission and equalization 
of assessments 

3. Single salary schedules for teachers within the districts 
—equal pay for equal service based on similar training 
and experience 

4. Appropriate legislation to improve the preparation and 
certification of teachers 

5. Appropriate legislation pertaining to the office of super- 
vising principal 

6. Tenure for faculties of State Teachers Colleges 

7. Appropriate legislation clarifying and strengthening 
the position and status of superintendents 
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8. A minimum salary of $3,500 for county superinten- 
dents 

9. Legislation that permits flexibility both in the develop- 
ment of curricula in the secondary schools and in the 
classification of these schools 

10. Junior college legislation with adequate State support 

11. Revision and recodification of school laws in terms of 
present and future needs 

12. Restoration of authority to interpret school laws to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

13. Election of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion by the State Council of Education 

14. Opposition to constitutional amendments or other leg- 
islation that would place restrictive tax limitations on 
real estate until other new sources of revenue for school 
purposes are provided 

15. Federal aid (Await recommendations of National Ad- 
visory Committee, Floyd W. Reeves, chairman) 

H. E. GAYMAN, Acting Secretary. 


Are You a Subscriber to Education Bulletin? 
HE Association’s weekly publication, Education Bulletin, 
began its sixth year with issue No. 1, Volume 6, Octo- 

ber 18, 1937. 

Each week this publication tells of the developments in 
the field of education in our State. Each week it tells of 
the latest news of the work of the PSEA. It reports the 
work of committees of the Association. It serves as a 
clearing house for the activities of our 287 local branches. 
Articles pertinent to the immediate educational situation are 
contributed by officers of the Association, by members of 
Headquarters staff, by chairmen of PSEA committees, and 
by members of the Association. 

The subscription price, twenty-five cents, will bring ap- 
proximately 32 weekly issues to you. Subscriptions can be 
made at the same time as joining the PSEA. 

In order to have current, up-to-date material, each officer 
of a local branch and member of the PSEA is requested to 
forward to Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg, any material which will be helpful in advancing the 
work of the Association. News, activities, and resolutions 
of PSEA local branches are especially welcome. 

All members of the Association are urged to become sub- 
scribers and regular readers of this weekly publication. 


Publications of Research in English 

HE National Conference on Research in English an- 

nounces the following publications: 

1. Principles of Method in Elementary English Com- 
position—The Fifth Annual Research Bulletin— 
Harry A. Greene, chairman. 

2. Research Problems in Reading in the Elementary 
School. D. D. Durrell with critiques by Paul Mc- 
Kee, William S. Gray, and Arthur I. Gates. 

3. Grading Children’s Books. Carleton C. Washburne, 
Vivian Weedon, and Mrs. Mabel Vogel Morphett. 

4. A Summary of Recent Studies in Elementary School 
Reading. Emmett A. Betts. 

5. A Manual of Style in Elementary School English— 
Grades 4-6 inclusive: A Handbook of Good English 
for Grade School Boys and Girls. Robert C. Pooley, 
Delia E. Kibbe, and Lou LaBrant. 

The first two of these publications are now available at 
50 cents a copy. The release dates of the other three pub- 
lications will be announced in December. 

Orders for the bulletins may be placed with The Con- 
ference Secretary, C. C. Certain, Box 67, North End Sta- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 
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Southern District Speaker 

Brooks Fletcher, Congressman 
from Ohio, who will address the 
Southern Convention District of 
PSEA in Harrisburg, November 
20, has been proclaimed to be 
“one of the best thinkers and 
greatest dramatic orators” in all 
America. A native of Ohio, Mr. 
Fletcher was educated in its pub- 
lic schools; graduated from Mt. 
Union College; took courses in 
speech arts at Ohio Wesleyan and 
a Cleveland School of Dramatic 
Art, and in business psychology at 
Western Reserve. 

Congressman Fletcher worked in 
his Buckeye State as a farm hand, 
laborer in the boiler works and 
steel mills, salesman in a hardware 
store, waiter in a restaurant, news- 
paper reporter, then business manager, editor, and publisher 
of a newspaper of his own. He was editor of the Alliance, 
Ohio, Daily Leader; on the staff of the Canton, Ohio, 
Morning News, and finally editor and publisher of the 
Marion, Ohio, Daily Tribune. He was a member of the 
69th and 70th Congresses (1925-29), and of the 73d to 
74th Congresses (1933-37), from the 8th Ohio district. 

Of him Albert Edward Wiggam writes “I have talked 
with him of science, philosophy, economics, politics, litera- 
ture, business, and his life-hobby, ‘Education.’ The wide 
range of his reading and research, the accurate insight he 
has into the processes of society, business, public affairs, 
and the lion-like courage that is in him were some of the 
inspirations I carried away with me.” 


BROOKS FLETCHER 





Southern Convention District 
November 19-20, 1937 


The annual meeting of the Southern Convention District 
will be held in the John Harris High School, Harrisburg, 
on November 19 and 20. The Dauphin County Institute 
and the Harrisburg School District are uniting with the 
Convention District to present a program of extraordinary 
strength. The general theme of the convention, as an- 
nounced by President Clyde A. Lynch of Lebanon Valley 
College, will be The New Challenge to Education. 

There will be three general assembly meetings. At the 
Friday afternoon session addresses will be delivered by 
Charles F. Maxwell, President of the PSEA; James E. 
Rogers, director, National Physical Education Service; and 
James S. Plant, M.D., director of the Essex County, N. J., 
Juvenile Clinic. 

On Friday evening the convention will be honored with 
the presence of Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who will deliver an address on the convention 
theme. Other participants will be Roma Gans of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and James E. Rogers. 

The Saturday morning session will be featured by an 
address by the Honorable Brooks Fletcher, M.C., who will 
speak on The Tragedy of America’s Uneducated Millions. 

The programs arranged for Saturday morning by the 
Departments of the Convention District, the Round Table 
Conferences, and the Southern Arts Association are com- 
mensurate with the unusually attractive assembly programs. 
In addition to some of the speakers who appear on the 
general program a large number of representative leaders 
in education has been procured for the specialized groups. 

An outstanding event will be the Southern Arts Asso- 
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ciation Luncheon scheduled for Saturday at 1:00 p. m., in 
the High School Cafeteria. Congressman Fletcher will de- 
liver the address. 

C. J. Kell of Harrisburg is secretary of the Convention 
District. 


Pennsylvania Business Educators Association 

The Pennsylvania Business Educators Association, Francis 
J. Hathy, Lancaster, president, held a conference on Certifi- 
cation and Curriculum at Harrisburg, September 25. 


Certification aspects of the conference were discussed by 
J. K. Bowman, supervisor of secondary certification, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, and Harvey A. 
Andruss, dean of instruction, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. Leaders in the conference on curriculum 
were J. L. Hoover, head of the commercial department, 
Altoona High School; Saron E. Munson, director of re- 
search, Lancaster public schools; and G. G. Hill, director 
of the department of business education, State Teachers 
College, Indiana. 

Active participation and freedom to express points of 
view by the individual members followed the presentation 
of each of the papers presented. Discussion of issues by 
individual members was most wholesome. 

A meeting of the executive council of the association 
was held at the close of the afternoon session. 


Building Program of Pennsylvania State 
College 


An extensive building program, which it is planned to 
complete in two years, has been undertaken by the Penn- 
sylvania State College. The physical plant of the college is 
now valued at $10,000,000. The program involves 15 
projects to be carried out at a cost of $6,500,000, 13 of 
which will be financed by the General State Authority with 
funds received from the Public Works Administration. 
Nine major buildings or additions to major buildings will 
be completed under its terms. 

It is estimated that the work will cost $5,000,000. 
Added to this will be the expenditure of $1,500,000 from 
college funds for a new women’s dormitory, now under 
construction, to house 500 women students and a recrea- 
tional building for women. 

Among the projects which are included are a new col- 
lege library, which will cost $504,515; a central unit for 
the present liberal arts group, $514,019; an educational 
building, $300,500; an electrical engineering building, 
$529,287; a chemistry and physics building, $937,297; a 
biological science building, $663,272; a new mineral in- 
dustries unit, $138,974; a forestry building, $189,176; 
and an agricultural engineering building, $111,725. 


Geography Conference 

The Geography Department of the State Teachers Col- 
leg at California is conducting a conference for those in- 
terested in geography to be held at the College on December 
4 at 2 p.m. The meeting is open to anyone interested in 
work of a geographic nature. Teachers in the surrounding 
service area are invited and urged to attend. 


Fame sometimes hath created something for nothing.— 
Fuller. 
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A Marionette Performance, West Pittston High School 


A Cooperative Enterprise 


Prevalent in America today, and disastrous to its morale, 
is the type of thinking that emphasizes that which society 
owes to the individual rather than that which the in- 
dividual can give to society. Consequently, even in our 
schools the same attitude is often carried over; here the 
implied question is—‘“What can the school do for me?’’—a 
pertinent enough question in its normal significance, but not 
in its exaggerated one. 

Auguring well for a future community in which the in- 
dividual members plan for their own welfare and pleasure, 
and enjoy themselves in the process of planning, was a 
recent project carried out in West Pittston High School. At 
the end of the last school year, a marionette performance 
was presented that was voluntary, original, and cooperative 
in every phase. It began in the art club, with the earlier 
stages of marionette construction. Then the idea traveled 
to the English department, where the students were fired 
with the creative wish to write plays in which the miniature 
character could act. Back and forth, between art club and 
English classes, went suggestions and comment—as to what 
puppet heroes and heroines could be created so that they 
might live in the plot of a play, as to what furniture might 
be necessary for the staging, what scenery appropriate. 
Members of the English classes joined the art club, so that 
they might make their own tiny actors. Then the shop and 
the home economic departments offered aid in the construc- 
tion of the stage, furniture, and costumes. Students from the 
entire high school volunteered to try out for the vocal parts 
and the manipulation, in the cases in which the voices of the 
creative artists themselves did not harmonize with the 
imagined voices of their marionettes. 

Finally, the performance was presented before combined 
Junior and Senior High Schools, and on “Know Your 
Schools Day,” June 6, to four successive audiences, who 
were much amused at a re-acquaintance with some of their 
old favorites—Popeye and Olive Oyle, Little Lulu and 
Little Henry, Willie Baxter from “seventeen,” and others 
—in their marionette guise. 

By means of this project, a sense of renewed friendliness 
among students and between departments had been fos- 
tered; the qualities of initiative, cooperation, and creative- 
ness had been developed; and a general enjoyment of 
pleasurable and worth-while activity had taken place. More- 
over, it had been done voluntarily by the students and for 
the benefit of, not only themselves, but their community of 
friends and relatives. 


The doorstep to the temple of wisdom is a knowledge 
of our own ignorance.—S purgeon. 
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Central Convention District 
HE twelfth annual convention of the Central Conven- 
tion District, PSEA, was held at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lock Haven, September 30 and October 1, 1937. In 
point of attendance and excellence of the program, it proved 
to be one of the most successful ever held in this district. 
A meeting of the Mountain Arts Association was held 
in conjunction with the Central Convention District. 


Speakers at the general sessions and their subjects were 
as follows: 

Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, A 
Broader Conception of Education; John G. Flowers, presi- 
dent, Teachers College, Lock Haven, Professional Growth 
of Teachers in Service; M. R. Trabue, dean, School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, Effective Instruction 
in a Democracy; L. A. Pechstein, dean, School of Education, 
University of Cincinnati, Children for Tomorrow and We 
Irritating Adults; Ralph W. Sockman, Pastor, Christ Church, 
Park Avenue, New York, Machine Age Morals and The 
Compass of Character. 

Nineteen section meetings of groups interested in various 
phases of education including county superintendents, dis- 
trict superintendents, senior and junior high school teachers, 
and teachers in the several subject-matter fields were held. 
The general sessions and departmental meetings were well 
attended and were characterized by carefully prepared ad- 
dresses and thoughtful discussions. An important feature 
of the convention was a series of twenty demonstration les- 
sons taught by as many supervisors and training teachers 
of the faculty of the State Teachers College, Lock Haven. 

The music for the convention was under the supervision 
of Grace Ullemeyer of the State Teachers College. It con- 
sisted of a boys’ quartet from the Otto Township High 
School, Duke Center, an a cappella chorus of seventy voices 
from Altoona, a demonstration lesson on a capella singing 
by Howard Lindaman of Altoona, and a musical program 
by the Central District High School chorus consisting of 
one hundred and twelve high school boys and girls from 
fourteen high schools of the district. 

C. Ebbert Plasterer, Superintendent of Cameron County 
Public Schools, Emporium, was chosen President for the 


Central Convention District High School Chorus 





year 1937-38, and Clara E. Cockerille, Altoona, was chosen 
a member of the Executive Council of the PSEA to rep- 
resent .the Central Convention District. 


Resolutions 


Favor (1) The speedy merging of all rural schools into 
elementary and junior high schools of such size as will 
make possible an enriched and effective educational pro- 
gram for rural children, (2) The establishment of cen- 
tralized academic, business, and vocational senior high 
schools, (3) The establishment, at State expense, of cen- 
tralized schools for physically and mentally handicapped 
children, (4) Provision for the transportation of children 
to and from such schools, and (5) Increased State Appro- 
priations in order to pay for putting into effect these recom- 
mendations. 


Favor (1) A continuance on the part of all teachers of 
the faithful and disinterested service that has always char- 
acterized the professionally-minded teachers of the State, 
(2) Higher standards for the selection and training of can- 
didates who plan to enter upon the work of teaching, (3) 
Regulations that will require teachers now in service gradu- 
ally to meet such standards and (4) Rigid adherence to the 
provisions of the ethical code adopted by the PSEA. 

Endorse (1) The principles of Federal aid as expressed 
in the provisions of the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill (2) 
The general observance of the American Education Week 
(3) Participation in the Horace Mann Centennial by all 
schools in this convention district (4) The movement to 
secure an amendment to the State Constitution legalizing 
the enactment of a graduated income tax law. 


THE LANCASTER BRANCH of PSEA met September 22 to 
elect officers for the year and to hear a report on the De- 
troit convention of NEA. Clarence M. Ebersole was elected 
president; Marion A. Connell, vice-president; and Sara F. 
Diller, secretary-treasurer. The branch decided to send dele- 
gates and the president to the State convention and to the 
Southeastern Convention District meeting at the expense 
of the organization. 
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WILLIS MoCAY 


OPOLIS H.S. VELDA CALE DERRY TWP. H.S. 
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12 YEARS 
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INEZ BOWDER 
QUAKERTOWN H. S. MONTGOMERY TWP. H.S. 
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MARGARET SNODGRASS age 
OLYPHANT H. S. 
12 YEARS 
ELIZABETH PATTERSON 
: — ADAMS TWP. H.S. SY : iz 
— [DRED LARSON ac co. ARLAN C. MUSSER 
sinere TWP. SCHOOLS YEARS MILES TWP. SCHOOLS 
; ' iia , ‘ ; 
ee mar pie Endress grade school; Roosevelt Junior 
1936-37 Ross, Violet—Noble grade school; Keith Junior High 
Senior Records of Perfect Attendance School 
13 Years Stiffler, Betty L—Elderado grade school; Roosevelt Junior 
Bell, John—Stevens and Jefferson Grade Schools; Roose- High School 


velt Junior High School 
12 Years 
McGuire, Kathleen—Jefferson grade school; Lincoln School 
Roosevelt Junior High School 


> 









Temple, Anna—Jefferson grade school; Lincoln School; 
Roosevelt Junior High School 

Williams, Jack—Penn grade school; Roosevelt Junior High 
School 
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Martinsburg H. S. 
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Geographic News Bulletins 


HE National Geographic Society 

of Washington, D. C., will resume 
publication of its illustrated Geographic 
News Bulletins for teachers early in 
October. These bulletins are issued 
weekly, five bulletins to the weekly set, 
for thirty weeks of the school year. 
They embody pertinent facts for class- 
room use from the stream of geo- 
gtaphic information that pours daily 
into the Society’s headquarters from 
every part of the world. 

Teachers are requested to apply early 
for the number of these bulletins de- 
sired. They may order bulletins in 
quantities for class use, to be sent -to 
one address, but 25 cents must be re- 
mitted for each subscription. The bul- 
letins are issued as a service, not for 
financial profit. They give timely in- 
formation about boundary changes, ex- 
ploration, geographic developments, 
new industries, costumes and customs, 
and world progress in other lands. 








Altoona Records (Concluded) 
11 Years 

Bookhamer, Paul—Washington grade school; Lincoln 
School; Roosevelt Junior High School 

Coleman, Thelma—Martz grade school and Juniata Gap 
School (Logan Township) ; Keith Junior High School 

Kenner, Malcolm—Coupon, Pa.; Roosevelt Junior High 
School 

Kjellman, Harry—Noble grade school; Keith Junior High 
School 

McCreary, Frank—Adams and Lowell grade schools; 
Roosevelt Junior High School 

Sunderland, Roy—Logan and McKinley grade schools; 
Keith Junior High School 


Special Education Congress 

The sixth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Conference 
for the Education of Exceptional Children was held in the 
Education Building, Harrisburg, October 1 and 2. At the 
opening meeting Friday evening, the harmonica band of deaf 
mutes from the DePaul Institute for the Deaf, Brookline, 
Pittsburgh, played nine numbers. The program was arranged 
by Mary Bush Hauck, State supervisor, WPA, and Edna 
Kugler, special education adviser of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Speakers at the meetings were Lester K. Ade, Superintend- 
‘ent of Public Instruction; Rev. Henry H. Crane of Scranton, 
and Robert G. Bernreuter, associate professor of education 
and psychology at Pennsylvania State College. 

Darrel J. Mase of the State Teachers College, California, 
was elected president of the conference; Margaret C. Nel- 
son, Scranton, vice-president; Zoe I. Hirt, Erie, second vice- 
president; Edward Donahue, recording secretary; T. Ernest 
Newland of the Department of Public Instruction, member- 
at-large. 


No man can produce great things who is not thoroughly 
sincere with himself.—James Russell Lowell. 


A man’s accomplishments will rise no higher than his 
ambition.—F. W. Nichol. 


The Purpose of Education 
(From page 76) 


There is music for the musical, art for the artistic, trades 
for the mechanical. Schools point out the many roads of 
employment and help each student to choose his own. 

Education should also teach the student how best to 
use his leisure time. It used to be a common practice to 
work from 12 to 14 hours each day. Leisure was not a 
problem then because there was no such thing as spare 
time. The worker was always too tired to do much more 
than read the newspaper and go to bed. The increasing 
use of machinery has resulted in fewer hours of work. The 
present working day has been cut to eight hours. Before 
long, we may have the 30-hour week. All these changes 
have left more and more free hours. Leisure has now be- 
come a problem. If youth is not taught how to use its 
spare time, it may engage in practices harmful to society. 
Schools develop within us a love for good literature. Good 
books bring the whole world to our doors. We should 
use leisure to cultivate appreciation for fine arts and music. 
Youth should be encouraged to take an interest in nature 
and the outdoors. The wise use of leisure will really make 
life worth while. 

Education covers a much broader field than many of us 
realize. Schools have become a practice community where 
justice, responsibility, and self-reliance are built into the 
characters of the children. Our country’s tomorrow depends 
upon the students of today. 

We, the members of this graduating class, have had all 
the opportunities offered by the modern high school. We 
have been guided by a group of interested teachers. Our 
supervisors have tried to make our school days the happiest 
and most useful days of our lives. Let us take advantage 
of every opportunity. As good citizens we must take an 
interest in politics and the government. We must uphold 
our ideals and exercise responsibility. Education has pointed 
out the many fields of employment. We have recognized 
our tastes and talents and must choose the work for which 
we are best fitted. We must use our leisure time for the 
betterment of ourselves and our community. Society’s re- 
turn for her investment can only be realized by the good 
that we will do. 
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LEHIGHTON SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL 


The Lehighton School Safety Patrol has started on its tenth successive year without accident or injury to any school child 
on its way to or from school. There is an average of 30,000 child-street crossings daily. One group of the boys is trained in 
the use of the Davis Inhalator, and another group of eighteen of the Patrol members is doing first aid work in preparation 


for the First Aid Certificates from the American Red Cross. 


The Patrol Alumni have a membership of about a hundred 


active members. The Patrol, made up largely of boys of the Senior High School, assumes direction at nearly all school ac- 
tivities, including the football, baseball, and basketball games, as well as being at the call of the local Chief of Police. 

Edgar P. Paulsen, the faculty adviser, conducted a course in safety education at Muhlenberg College this past summer, 
and is giving a series of safety programs over Radio Station WCBA, three times weekly, until January 1. 





A Service for Student Government Officers 
T’S a far cry from the birch rod to the student court, 
but with the increasing democratization of the educa- 

tional system within the past few decades has come the 

realization that students, especially those in the secondary 
schools, are quite capable of assuming responsibility in 
conducting many phases of the government of their schools. 

As a direct result of the new emphasis on training in 
character and citizenship through student participation in 
the management of school affairs, the National Association 
of Student Officers was started in 1930 by Superintendent 
Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, Ga., who was at that time 
ptesident of the National Education Association. The pur- 
pose of this group is to serve as a clearing house for the 
exchange of ideas and information among schools which 
are Carrying on systems of cooperative student government. 
NASO functions under the guidance of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

That the plan conceived was a sound one is indicated by 
the fact that NASO now has a membership of over one 
thousand school councils and other forms of self-govern- 
ment organizations which represent a: total of over half a 
million students. School councils and other forms of self- 
government organizations in secondary schools may affiliate 
with NASO by paying an annual membership fee of $1.50 
and sending a copy of the constitution which outlines the 
system of student participation in the government of their 
school. If there is no written constitution a short and con- 
cise statement describing the program of self-government 
which the school has developed should be sent instead of 
the constitution. 

The services of NASO to its members this year consist 
of three copies of each number of the monthly magazine, 
Student Life, which is the official publication carrying in- 
formation on student government and related activities; 





a packet of material on student government which sells to 
non-members for 50 cents; a report on the annual con- 
vention of student government oles, held at Detroit dur- 
ing the summer meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion; a bibliography on student government; and a copy 
ci a survey of student participation in school government 
and control in 81 high schools. 


Pennsylvania Participates 


Henry Blake of DuBois High School was elected 
recording secretary of the National Association of Stu- 
dent Officers at its annual convention held at Detroit 
during the summer meeting of the National Education As- 
sociation. Blake has been a member of his high school 
council for three years. As a freshman he helped organize 
his council. Besides his council work, his activities include 
dramatics, football, wrestling, the Boys’ Glee Club, and 
Mixed Chorus. His work in dramatics won for him a 
membership in the DuBois Chapter of the National 
Thespians. 


Mrs. Lillian K. Wyman, director of activities and dean 
of the William Penn High School for Girls, Philadelphia, 
is a member of the Executive Committee of NASO. Mrs. 
Wyman is author of the popular book on student govern- 
ment, “Character and Citizenship Through Student Govern- 
ment,” published by John C. Winston Co. Harold Pegg 
of Altoona High School is State director for Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania sent more delegates to the National Con- 
vention held last June in Detroit than any other state with 
the exception of Michigan. Pennsylvania led in number 
enrolled in NASO until last year’s convention, held in 
Detroit, placed Michigan in first place rank. 

Address communications to the Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Student Officers, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Models of Home Refrigerator 
Charcoal Plant—Frasch Process of Extracting Sulphur 
Projects of Interest to Boys 


Chemistry Exhibits and Projects 


LesLige WATTERS, Teacher of Chemistry, Senior High 
School, Ambridge 
HE chemistry exhibits in Ambridge High School are 
i Ieee culmination of a three-months “home project’ de- 
veloped by the students as a portion of the regular chemistry 
course. It can be classed as purely student participation. 

The students, working individually or in committees, 
select their projects and submit them to the instructor for 
approval and suggestions. Here the student is allowed to 
exercise any special talent or training. Previous training in 
mechanical drawing; ability to produce color combination; 
originality in arrangement of materials; aptitude for col- 
lecting pertinent facts; skill in manipulating mechanical 
tools; all are called into play by each individual or com- 
mittee during the planning and execution of the projects. 

A period of general reading follows, during which 
articles pertaining to school projects and school exhibits 
are read. Commercial exhibits appearing in local stores are 
carefully studied and discussed. The teacher remains as 
much as possible in the background, acting only in an ad- 
visory capacity. Except for a portion of one class a week, 
which is reserved for the discussion of pertinent questions, 
all work on the projects is completed outside of the regular 
classroom. This preparation period consumes about four 
weeks. 

Finally, all known sources are solicited for materials. 
Agencies advertising the various subjects of the projects are 
approached. Students, carrying letters of introduction from 
the principal of the school, visit the local industrial plants 
and those in other cities. For example, two boys working 





Projects of Interest to Girls 


on the subject of “Asphalt” spent twelve hours under the 
supervision of the chief chemists of a local plant. The town 
chemist furnished valuable information on milk and water 
testing. Local industries such as the steel plants, water 
works, ice plants, and dairies provided additional soutces 
for material. 

On a pre-arranged date all projects are brought to the 
school, and the class periods during one day are spent in 
decorating the gymnasium (using decorations saved from 
previous parties), arranging projects, mimeographing, and 
sending out invitations. Special invitations are sent to the 
parents of students taking the course and to the parents of 
students electing Chemistry for the following year. The 
exhibits, open to the general public two evenings, are man- 
aged by the students, many acting as guides to the parents 
and other interested visitors. 

The Chemistry “home projects” and exhibits serve a 
five-fold purpose. First, the student is allowed to exercise 
his creative ability, highly motivated by the thought that 
his work might be displayed before his parents and friends. 
Second, he is able to integrate during the completion of his 
project many of the abilities, skills, and habits he had 
previously acquired. Third, the exhibition of his work, as 
a worth-while product, provides that satisfaction which is a 
necessary compensation for his effort. Fourth, the projects 
furnish, for future class use, a wealth of illustrative mate- 
rial, compact in form and well organized. Fifth, the exhibit 
serves as an advertising agency for the course. Students are 
impressed by the wide scope in everyday life covered by 
chemistry. 

The favorable comments made by the parents showed 
that they were convinced of the value of the course. 














PWA PROJECT NO. 1011-R 
Palmyra Junior-Senior High School Building, Cost of building and equipment, $260,000 
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NEW BOOKS » 








ye MAGIC HIGHWAY 
TO ADVENTURE 


Book Week Poster 


Reading— The Magic High- 
way to Adventure 


During Education Week many Pennsyl- 
vania schools invite parents to an “Open 
School” night. This is a time not only 
for sympathetic analysis of the children’s 
doubtful grades and shortcomings, but also 
for equaily sympathetic rejoicing in Bobby’s 
knack with the radio and Mary Ellen’s gift 
for design. Most of all there is a chance 
to answer requests of parents for direction 
in home guidance. What home attractions 
can compete with outside adventures? A 
collection chosen, secured, and cared for by 
the child himself is one of the most satis- 
fying interests of adolescents. School clubs 
foster it; reading intensifies it; it brings 
kindred souls together in a common quest 
and an understanding pride of ownership. 
The urges to explore and to own, often 
budding very early, if given proper encour- 
agement, continue to grow after schooldays 
into an enduring adventure of the spirit 
that is proof against temporary thrills of 
speed and noise. For any sort of signifi- 
cant collection, books are needed. Because 
ot expense many collections will be catalogs 
only, culled from books about the subject 
until the hoarded allowance permits a first 
specimen. There will, too, be collections of 
books for themselves. Of the first class of 
books space permits mention of but one 
list, published free in 1934 by F. E. Comp- 
ton & Company, Chicago, III. 

It contains many books with dependable 
bibliographies for further reference. The 
following list of books for their own sake 
has the limited budget of the school child 
in mind. 








Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read 
books which they may never have the time to read. 
to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to 


BOOKS FOR YOUR HOME LIBRARY 
COSTING $1 AND LESS 
Schools Department 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
For Middle Grade Boys and Girls 
Alcott. Jack and Jill. Burt. 50¢. 
Alcott. Under the lilacs. Burt. 50¢. 
Arabian nights’ entertainments. Macmillan. 
$1. 
Burt. Poems every child should know. 
Grosset. $1. 
Carroll. Alice’s adventures in wonderland. 
Macmillan. $1. 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. Garden City. $1. 
Dedge. Hans Brinker. Garden City. $1. 
Fisher. Understood Betsy. Grosset. $1. 
Harris. Told by Uncle Remus. Grosset. $1. 
James. Smoky. Scribner. $1. 
Lagerlof. Wonderful adventures of Nils. 
Grosset. $1. 
Lofting. Doctor Dolittle’s garden. Grosset. 
$1. 
Lofting. Twilight of magic. Grosset. $1. 
Lorenzini. Pinocchio. Macmillan. $1. 
Mabie. Folk tales every child should know. 
Grosset. $1. 
MacDonald. At the back of the North 
Wind. Macmillan. $1. 
Martin. Emmy Lou. Grosset. $1. 
Otis. Toby Tyler. Grosset. 50¢. 
Randall. Through golden windows. 
set. $1. 
Seton. Biography of a grizzly. Grosset. $1. 
Sewell. Black Beauty. Grosset. $1. 
Spyri. Heidi. Ginn. 84¢. 
Stevenson. Treasure Island. Macmillan. $1. 


Gros- 


Wyss. Swiss family Robinson. Garden 
City. $1. 
These Are Popular with the Junior High 


School Age 
Alcott. Eight cousins. Burt. 50¢. 
Alcott. Little women. Burt. 50¢. 
Alcott. Old fashioned girl. Burt. 50¢ 
Altsheler. Horsemen of the plains. Gros- 
set. $1. 

Best. Son of a Whiteman. Doubleday. 75¢. 
Boy Scouts of America. Handbook for 
boys. Boy Scouts of America. 50¢. 
Fox. Little Shephard of Kingdom Come. 

Grosset. 75¢. 
Girl Scouts of America. Scouting for girls. 
Girl Scouts of America. 60¢. 
Keller. Story of my life. Grosset. $1. 
Lindbergh. “We.” Grosset. 75¢. 
London. Call of the wild. Grosset. 75¢. 
London. White fang. Grosset. 75¢. 
Masefield. Jim Davis. Grosset. $1. 
Meadowcroft. Boys’ life of Edison. Harper. 
$1. 


Rothschild. Stamps of many lands. Gros- 
set. $1. 

Seton. Animal heroes. Grosset. $1. 

Tarkington. Penrod. Grosset. 75¢. 

Twain. Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Gros- 
set. 50¢. 

Verne. Mysterious island. Grosset. 50¢. 

Wallace. Grit-a-plenty. Grosset. $1. 


Wiggin. Mother Carey’s chickens. Grosset. 
75¢. 

Wiggin. Rebecca 
Houghton. $1. 


of Sunnybrook Farm. 


UNITED States. Enlarged and revised edi- 
tion. Nellie B. Allen. 506 pp. Illus. 
Ginn. $1.12 

A new edition with descriptions of places 
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secure the books. 


We include only those that we commend to the 
‘ , and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other 
The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended 


and people, pictures and maps, questions, 
games, problems. The first part of the book 
deals with regional geography and its effects 
on human geography. In the remaining 
pages the states are treated in sections. 


In Lirrte AMERICA WITH Byrp. Joe Hill, 
Jr., of the Ice Party and Ola Davis 
Hill, his mother. 264 pp. Illus. Ginn. 
$1 

A charming, readable story of the experi- 
ences of the 56 men of the second Byrd 

Antarctic expedition. Many splendid pic- 

tures add to the fascination of the book. 


INTEGRATION: ITs MEANING AND APPLICA- 
TION. L. Thomas Hopkins, Columbia 
University. 315 pp. D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2 

This volume is the outcome of inten- 

sive study and scientific research engaged 
in, under the auspices of the Society for 
Curriculum Study, by ten specialists in va- 
rious fields of learning. The first part of 
the book defines integration, summarizes 
the evidence which points to the integrat- 
ing nature of the behavior of an individual 
and indicates how integration is developed, 
and establishes a basic point of view from 
which to examine the problems of the 
curriculum. The second part of the book 
surveys curriculum practices throughout the 
country, and evaluates these in terms of 
integration. 


MAN AT Work: His ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger. 567 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.28 

The seventh volume in this social science 
course for elementary school is for use in the 
first half of the sixth grade. It contains a 
wide variety of material: Architecture, 
theatre, language, time. Selected books for 
further reading on the topics appear at the 
end of chapters. Repetition emphasizes basic 
concepts and clarifies the pupil’s learning. 
EXPERIENCES IN BUILDING A CURRICULUM. 

Harold Spears. 196 pp. Illus. with 
cartoons by the author. Macmillan. $2 

A treatment of the high school curriculum 
program of Evansville, Indiana, with atten- 
tion to classroom methods. The author is 
a bit facetious in approaching his subject, 
but says he hopes his book “will coax into 
the open numerous experiences of curriculum 
groups throughout the nation.” The book 
is a collection of material which emerged 
in the course of the curriculum committee’s 
work. 

AN EVALUATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. With a Forecast of Its Future. 
J. R. McGaughy. 421 pp. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 

The author presents his philosophy of 
elementary education, then discusses present 
procedures and practices in the light of 
that philosophy. Noteworthy are the chapters 
on the curriculum of the elementary school 
and its administration. 

BusINEss BEHAVIOR. Ray Abrams. 304 pp. 
Illus. South-Western Publishing Co. 

A series of lessons planned for commercial 
students which deal with problems of human 
relationships that will be met in initial 
clerical and selling positions. Applying for 
a job, techniques of business contacts in 
sales and clerical fields, personal regimen, 
trait training—all are discussed in detail. 
The preface is “From One Teacher to An- 
other,” A Foreword to the Student. 
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CLAss LESSONS IN SINGING. Anne E. Pierce 
and Estelle Liebling, 212 pp. Silver 
Burdett. $2. 

A text which will help to build the voice, 
clarify diction, improve tone quality, develop 
pleasing personality, increase music appre- 
ciation through singing. In the Foreword 
to the Teacher, practical suggestions are 
offered for every phase of classroom pro- 
cedure, organization, and administration. A 
course of study is suggested for a year’s 
work with classes meeting two or more 
periods a week for recitation of about one 
hour. Thirty-two songs for illustration and 
study; 60 pictures. 

CHINA Quest. Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 301 pp. 
Winston. $2 

John “Reds” Stuart while a high school 
student has his ambition for travel, for 
exploration, and for service aroused by an 
illustrated talk on China. Informing him- 
self regarding the country and_ secretly 
nursing his ambition, he gets his opportunity 
when his father is appointed manager of a 
Shanghai office. In a gorge district in 
China, Wang Li-san, captured and forced 
into service by soldiers, escapes and flees 
to Shanghai. There he and Reds meet and. 
form a strong friendship, each a great help 
and inspiration to the other. Humor, 
wisdom, adventure, heroism, and character 
portrayal make this story delightful and 
profitable. 

Book OF Marvets. The Occident. School 
Edition. Richard Halliburton. 314 pp. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York. 

The author’s favorite subject in school 
was geography and his prize possession his 
geography book, filled with pictures of 
wonderful cities, mountains, and temples 
he longed to see, and of maps showing 
where they were. Later in many journeys 
he was to realize these longings. And now 
we have another of his charming travel 
books. Starting with the wonderful bridges 
at San Francisco, among other places he 
takes us to Yosemite, Grand Canyon, 
Niagara, New York and Washington, the 
Panama Canal, Gibralter, and various other 
fascinating places in Europe. What better 
way to study geography and to live it, 
next to travel itself, than to read his books, 
illustrated as they are by many whole-page 
photographs ? 

Our COUNTRY FROM THE AIR. Edna E., 
Eisen, Keny State University, Ohio. 
212 pp. Wheeler Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 

In this book are glimpses of many large 
sections as seen below a plane along the air- 
ways of our country. Every other page 
gives a remarkably clear-cut photograph. 
The page opposite enumerates the special 
features of this picture and describes the 
journey. Excellent supplementary material 
in geography is such a book, placed in the 
hands of the individual student. 

TALKING Pictures. How They are Made— 
How to Appreciate Them. Barrett C. 
Kiesling. 332 pp. Johnson Publishing 
Co., New York. $1.40 

A textbook written from inside the mov- 
ing picture industry. The author presents in 
simple terms the complicated processes of 
choice of story, research, set construction, 
photography, laboratory processing, and many 
other major steps in production. As we 
read of the skilled work drawn from 276 
arts, professions, and vocations, we marvel 
at the harmonious whole presented in a 
talking picture; and we sense many future 
needs, new fields, and new jobs. An ex- 
cellent text for use in visual education, 
English, dramatics, guidance, social studies, 
and sciences. 


NEW COMPREHENSIVE STANDARD SCHOOL 
Dictionary. Edited by Frank H. 
Vizetelly and Charles Earle Funk. 1022 
pp. Funk and Wagnalls. $1.32; to 
schools $0.99 f. o. b. New York City. 

Simple enough for the elementary pupil 
and comprehensive enough for the high 
school, this reference book grows with the 
child. It gives the spelling, division, pro- 
nunciation, meaning, and etymology of 
50,000 words and phrases, with illustra- 
tive examples of their correct use in English 
speech and literature, together with 5,000 
synonyms and 1,800 pictorial illustrations 
in half-tone, line, and color, including full- 
page plates. The type is legible, sharp, 
and clear; the book bound so it will not 
break, no matter where opened. Full sen- 
tences and phrases used if necessary to 
convey the meaning. Only one word-order. 
THE UNITED STATES IN THE MAKING. L. H. 

Canfield, H. B. Wilder, F. L. Paxson, 
E. M. Coulter, N. P. Mead. 842 and 
xxvii pp. Illus. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.20 

The aim of this volume is to give the 
pupil as complete an understanding as pos- 
sible of the problems which have confronted 
and which still confront this country, and 
thus to contribute to his training as a 
future citizen. The book is divided into 
eight units in two parts, the dividing line 
of which is the War between the states. 
Study helps, bibliographies, victures, maps. 
Hevpers. J. F. Waddell, Lois G. Nemec, 

Maybell G. Bush. 216 pp. Illus. Mac- 
millan. $0.96 

A sequel to the book “Home” by the 
same authors, this is a simple and interest- 
ing introduction to social science for use 
in primary grades. Its stories are built 
around a study of various types of com- 
munity life and occupations that are famil- 
iar to children. As the title implies, the 
book stresses throughout the interdependence 
of individuals and groups. It is profusely 
illustrated and the vocabulary is well with- 
in the reading range of young children. 
BETTER PRIMARY READING. 536 pp. $2.25. 

BETTER ADVANCED READING. 304 pp. 
$2. C. R. Stone. Wheeler Publishing 
Co. 

These two reading books help the read- 
ing teacher solve the problems in the 
primary and the intermediate and upper 
grades. They treat reading objectives and 
means, vocabulary problems, and _ practice 
reading. Specific helps for every problem 
reading teachers will meet. 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE ELE- 

MENTARY GRADES. C. F. Allen, Thomas 
Alexander, and H. W. Means. 616 pp. 
Wheeler Publishing Co. $2.25 

Now the elementary teacher has a book 
which will help her organize and administer 
an extra-curricular program. The book tells 
how to prepare yourself to carry on an 
extra-curricular program, what its guiding 
principles are. The program can be made to 
function in any type of school. Suggestions 
for home-room and auditorium activities. 


Books Received 


American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., 

io, Ge 

GUIDED ACTIVITIES IN SENIOR SCIENCE. 
Geo. L. Bush, Theodore W. Ptacek and 
John Kovats 

My CAREER BOOK. 
$0.32 

PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN JUNIOR ENGLISH. 
W. W. Hatfield, E. E. Lewis, Lydia A. 
Thomas and Lois A. Woody. $0.32 

WORKBOOK FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AMERICA. Fremont P. Wirth. $0.48 

WORKBOOK FOR SURVEY OF HIGH SCHOOL 


Gideon L. Blough. 
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MATHEMATICS. Joseph A. Nyberg. 
$0.36 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 35 W. 32d St., 
N.Y. €. 


WORKBOOK IN GENERAL SCIENCE. Hanor 
A. Webb and Robert O. Beauchamp. 
$0.88 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.> 

MODERN PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICAL EDu- 
CATION: Jackson R. Sharman. $2 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER. Dorothy La Salle. $2 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 

THE EARTH WE Live ON. Clara B. and 
Edna D. Baker 

Pusiic SaFrety. Franklin M. Kreml, 
Donald F. Stiver, and Thurman B. Rice 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, : 

ScHOOL AUDITORIUM PROGRAMS. Pearl 
J. Burke. $1.50 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston, Mass.: 


306 Stuart St., 


ENGINES AND Brass BANDS. Olive B. 
Miller. $1 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 


A LABORATORY GUIDE AND WORKBOOK. 
To accompany Millikan, Gale, and 
Coyle’s New Elementary Physics. Bur- 
ton L. Cushing. $0.76 

Pupits WORKBOOK OF DIRECTED STuDY. 
To accompany The Conquest of Amer- 
ica. Harold Rugg and J. E. Menden- 
hall. $0.40 

Pupirs WorKBOOK OF DiRECTED STUDY. 
To accompany Changing Governments 
and Changing Cultures. Harold Rugg 
and J. E. Mendenhall. $0.40 

STUDENTS OBJECTIVE-TEST MANUAL. To 
accompany Muzzey’s A History of Our 
County. Harold C. Perkins. $1 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass.: 

LABORATORY MANUAL 

Ralph E. Horton. $1 
Johnson Publishing Co., 8-10 S. 5th St., 
Richmond, Va.: 

LivING LonG AGo AND Now. 
Lacey. $0.52 

B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

BEHAVE YOuRSELF. Betty Allen and Mit- 
chell P. Briggs. $1 

YOUTH AT THE WHEEL. John J. Floherty. 
$1.20 

Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C.: 

WORKBOOK TO PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 

N. J. Lennes. $0.60 
Newson & Co., 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

THE CONSTITUTION. W. Seward Salis- 

bury and Robert E. Cushman. $0.80 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., N. Y. C.: 

ATTRACTIVE CLOTHES. Frances H. Con- 

salus and Wm. H. Dooley. $2.40 
Silver Burdett Co., 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. C.: 

SOUTHERN LANDS. Harlan H. Barrows, 

Edith P. and Margaret T. Parker. $1.52 
South-Western Publishing Co., 201-203 W. 
4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL. 
Lenna A. Larsen, Lynda E. Freitag and 
Apollonia M. Koebele. $0.52 

Telegraph Press, Harrisburg, Pa.: 

Liprary Hetps. R. A. Barmont, Soldiers’ 

Orphan School, Scotland, Pa. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Ha ON. Cee 
OvER THE BLUE WALL. 
thews. $2 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 2833 S. Park Way, 
Chicago, Ill.: 
Best Stories. Transportation, Communi- 


IN CHEMISTRY. 


Joy M. 


Etta L. Mat- 


cation, and Industry. New LITTLE 
Book. New STORIES. SURPRISE 
STORIES. WAG AND PUFF. Marjorie 
Hardy. 
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OTTO TOWNSHIP JR.-SR. HIGH SCHOOL, DUKE CENTER 
The Otto Township Junior-Senior High School in McKean County is one of the fine 


school buildings in Northwestern Pennsylvania. 


The building consists of fifteen class- 


rooms, library, auditorium, gymnasium, cafeteria, two conference rooms, school nurse’s 
room, two teachers’ rooms, and administrative offices. It cost $250,000. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


AziLuM. The Story of the French Royalist 
Colony of 1793. Elsie Murray. Tioga 
Point Museum, Athens, Pa. 

THE BIRTHPLACE OF STEPHEN C. FOosTER. 
Evelyn F. Morneweck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CHANGING GOVERNMENTS. Foreign Policy 
Association. 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 


$0.35 
GUIDANCE CONSIDERED ESSENTIAL FOR 
TEACHERS’ INTELLIGENT SELF-DIREC- 


TION IN THE PROCESS OF SECURING 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


STATES. Doctor’s thesis. Charles A. 
Fisher, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


THE HARMONY SOCIETY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
William Penn Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

HIKES IN BERKS. Sponsored by Department 
of Public Recreation, Reading, Pa. Com- 
piled by Berks Co. Unit, WPA. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TION. Samuel E. Burr. C. A. Gregory 
Co., 345 Calhoun St., Cincinnati, O. 

THE MAKING OF A DicTIONARY. A Pageant. 
Mary V. Clarke. AN OUTLINE FOR 
DICTIONARY Stupy. A. Merriam Web- 
ster. VOCABULARY BUILDING WorD 
STUDY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY. G. & C. 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. Free 
on request. 

Owts. Ellsworth D. Lumley and Paul L. 
Errington. Emergency Conservation 
Committee, 734 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
c 


PoRTRAITS OF DoGwoops. 
Norristown, Pa. $1 
RAILWAY LITERATURE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. 
C. Free 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF MEET- 
INGS OF ‘TEACHERS. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

WHAT SHALL We READ ABOUT THE 
Movies? William Lewin. Educational 
and Recreational Guides, Inc., 138 
Wash. St., Newark, N. J. 


The following may be secured from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.: How to Stop Home ACCIDENTS, 
Daniel C. Roper and A. Harry Moore. 
How To Stop FARM ACCIDENTS, Daniel C. 
Roper and A. Harry Moore. Department of 
Commerce; INSURANCE AND ANNUITY PLANS 
FOR COLLEGE STAFFS, Sherman E. Flanagan; 
REVIEW OF CONDITIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
IN EDUCATION IN RURAL AND OTHER SPAR- 
SELY SETTLED AREAS, Katherine M. Cook; 
STATE LIBRARY AGENCIzS As SOURCES OF 
PICTORIAL MATERIAL FOR SOCIAL STUDIES; 


Adolf Muller, 


STATUS OF RURAL-SCHOOL SUPERVISION IN 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1935-36, W. H. 
Gaumnitz; STUDENT HEALTH SERVICES IN 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, James 
F. Rogers; Department of the Interior. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT Of the Juniata 
Joint High School at Mifflintown has 
been an outstanding piece of work in 
this part of the State. Five districts— 
Fermanagh Township, Mifflin Boro, 
Mifflintown Boro, Milfors Township, 
and Walker Township—built a fine 
modern building with the aid of the 
PWA last year. The principal of this 
school is Charles I. Raffensperger, 
formerly supervising principal at Big- 
lerville. The school had a very suc- 
cessful year. 

A COURSE IN SPEECH has been or- 
ganized in the Beaty Junior High 
School, Warren, for the year beginning 
September, 1937. A small meeting 
room very attractively appointed will 
house the sixty to eighty pupils who 
meet daily during the semester. Em- 
phasis will be upon improvement in 
pronunciation and enunciation, parlia- 
mentary procedure, audience conduct, 
and related subjects. The vehicles used 
for expression will deal with safety, 
current events, thrift, visual education, 
and allied subjects. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE has been granted a chapter charter 
by Phi Beta Kappa, oldest and highest 
liberal arts honorary scholastic frater- 
nity in the United States. The applica- 
tion of the college for a charter was 
approved at the 19th triennial council 
of the fraternity at Atlanta, Ga., Carl 
E. Marquardt, college examiner and 
president of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Alumni Association at Penn State, said 
after he had returned from the meet- 
ing. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY was bequeathed 
$100,000 for scholarships “for worthy 
students in financial need” in the will 
of Mrs. Carrie Zollinger Riley, a former 
resident of Harrisburg. 
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The Perry Pictures 





Raphael 


Sistine Madonna 


TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more, 5)4x8 
Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 2250 subjects. 
ONE CENT EACH for 60 or more, 3x34 

1000 subjects. 


MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES. 400 
Subjects. One Cent each and Two Cents each 
for 60 cents’ worth or more. 


PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE, 15 cents 


In Language, Literature, History, Geography, 
and Picture Study, use the Perry Pictures. 


30 pictures, 514x8, about Thanksgiving, the 
Pilgrims, Christmas, etc. for 60 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box P.S.J. Malden, Massachusetts 














THE BEAVER JOINT school district, 
Snyder County, has adopted a salary 
schedule which provides for annual in- 
crements based upon experience, addi- 
tional graduate training, and success in 
the work done. The scale ranges from 
the minimum of $1,170 per year to a 
maximum of $2,195. The latter re- 
quires a record of ten years service and 
at least two years of graduate work. 

JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, a companion 
magazine to Scholastic, the American 
High School Weekly, was distributed 
in classrooms throughout the United 
States and Canada in September. M. 
R. Robinson, for 17 years editor and 
publisher of Scholastic, will also edit 
Junior Scholastic. The new magazine 
is intended for classroom use in the 
upper elementary grades and the junior 
high schools, and is especially designed 
for use in English and social studies 
classes. It will employ a simplified 
vocabulary and a large and legible 
type. The text will be profusely illus- 
trated with pictures and drawings. 

LEHIGH UNIVERsITy, Bethlehem, 
memorialized the services of two former 
administrative officers during the 59th 
Founders Day exercises October 6: 
HENRY SturGis DRINKER, president of 
the university from 1905 until 1921 and 
president emeritus from 1921 until his 
death last July 28, and Natt M. 
EMERY, who was instructor, registrar, 
acting president, vice-president, and 
comptroller during his 40 years’ service 
with the institution. He died in Oc- 
tober. 1935 
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E.B.A. Means Money | 


$40°°, 
1 oy © See 


A MONTH 





When You Need it Most 


Tomorrow may find you confined to a 
hospital, your bed, or your home, by 
sickness, accident, or personal quaran- 
tine. Living expenses that are higher 
because you're sick, doctor bills, hospital 
bills, all pile up in amounts greater than 
you thought possible. 


The day will come when you'll sorely 
need more money than you have. 


What will you use for money then? 
Your salary? It may be cut, it may be 
discontinued altogether, it probably will 
not cover all these emergency expenses. 
Your savings? Such expenses as_ these 
can wipe out a savings account and still 
leave bills unpaid. 


We of Educators Beneficial Association, 
26,000 teachers, are banded together to 
help each other. Will you join us? 


E. B, A. Money 
When You Need It Most 


$500.00 — $2,000.00 for Permanent Total 
Disability. 

$100.00 per month for Total Disability 
(Accident). 

$100.00 per month for House Confine- 
ment (Illness). 

$50.00 per month extra for Hospitalization. 
$40.00 per month for Partial Accident 
Disability (Regardless of the fact that 
you are back at work). 

$40.00 per month for convalescence 
from illness (no longer house confined 
but unable to return to work). 

$100.00 per month for Quarantine in 
the home. 

$1,000.00—$2,000.00 for Accidental Death. 
$100.00 Death Benefit. 


A small enrollment fee starts E. B. A. 
protection. Annual payments of $15.00 
to $30.00 keep it in force. Fill out and 
mail the coupon today! 


Educators Beneficial Association 
Fellow Teachers: 

I want to know how you of E. B. A. 
protect each other against sickness, accident, 
and quarantine. Please send me, without obli- 
gation, full details. PSJN7 


Name 





Address 





School 





Educators 
Beneficial Association 
LANCASTER, PA. 


417 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 
2nd Nat’l Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre 
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NOTES and NEWS 





C. O. WILLIAMs, associate professor 
of education, has been appointed di- 
rector of the bureau of records and 
recommendations in the School of Edu- 
cation at Pennsylvania State College. 


GLADys THOMAS, New Castle, has 
been granted a sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence to attend New York University. 


ANNA Doopps, also of New Castle, 
has been granted a sabbatical leave for 
one semester. 


H. C. FETTEROLF, chief of the di- 
vision of agricultural education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has 
been appointed chairman of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association committee 
for the Future Farmers Convention to 
be held in Kansas City, Mo. This 
committee comprises four outstanding 
experts in this field in the United 
States. 


PARKE H. SCHOCH, associate super- 
intendent of Philadelphia public 
schools, has announced his resignation 
effective at once. Failing health was 
given as the reason for retirement by 
Dr. Schoch, who is 68, six years over 
the minimum retirement age and two 
years under the compulsory age of 70. 

EMMETT A. Betts of the State 
Normal School at Oswego, N. Y., has 
been named research professor of 
elementary education at Pennsylvania 
State College, effective September 1. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, professor 
of education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, spent the summer abroad with 
the Sherwood Eddy American Seminar. 
Doctor Champlin attended the meetings 
of the World Congress of Universal 
Documentation in Paris where he read 
a paper, ‘“Lithoprinting in Miniature 
as a Means of Circulating the Findings 
of Research.” 


LEVERING TysON, formerly director 
of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, was installed as 
president of Muhlenberg College, Al- 
lentown, on October 2. Dr. Tyson 
was introduced by F. P. Keppel, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Corporation. The 
ceremony of the delivery of the charter, 
college keys, and college seal was made 
by Reuben J. Butz, chairman of the 
board of trustees. 


Taking advantage of the visit of 
John Ward Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, the school 
teachers of the city of Allentown gath- 


ered on October 1 to hear him discuss 
the education of adults in a democracy. 
Other distinguished leaders who at- 
tended the ceremonies were Frederick 
H. Knubel of New York City, presi- 
dent of the United Lutheran Church in 
America; Dr. George D. Muller, Jeffer- 
son College of Medicine, Philadelphia; 
Luther A. Harr, State Secretary of 
Banking; Clement C. Williams, presi- 
dent of Lehigh University; Judge 
James F. Henninger of Lehigh County; 
Oliver W. Frey, Representative from 
the Bucks-Lehigh Congressional Dis- 
trict; H. V. Kaltenborn, radio news- 
editor of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Meta Glass, president of Sweet 
Briar College, and Charles F. Max- 
well, President of PSEA. 


MINNIE UBINGER, for 49 years asso- 
ciated with Allegheny County schools, 
and for 40 years supervising principal 
in Mount Oliver, retired this year. 


“How TO PaRK YouR Car” is the 
title of a new film recently announced 
by the Safety Educational Department 
of the Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. The film, which 
takes only one minute to project, shows 
both by photography and animated dia- 
grams the correct method of parking 
a car. The film is the first of a series 
which will be available for instruction 
purposes in high school driving courses 
and for use by police and motor ve- 
hicle authorities and others interested 
in improving driving skill as a means 
of preventing accidents and reducing 
trafic congestion. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Education has announced ex- 
tension courses for nurses through the 
department of nursing education, 1937- 
38, in Allentown, Harrisburg, Reading, 
and York. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF “ACT 315” 
a vocational survey is being made in 
New Castle. The purpose of this sur- 
vey is to assist the board in determining 
what vocational courses should be 
offered in this city. 


New CASTLE, under a recent resolu- 
tion of the board, will require a mini- 
mum of four years of training for 
elementary teachers. 


THE New AUDITORIUM public 
school building in West Chester was 
open for inspection by the public in 
the evening of October 8. There were 
no formal dedication exercises. 
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R. G. BERNREUTER has returned to 
his position in the School of Education 
at Pennsylvania State College after a 
year's leave of absence during which he 
served as chief of the division of special 
education in the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


CHARLES E. MOHR, science instruc- 
tor of the Reading school department 
and attached to the Reading Museum, 
was awarded a $2,400 scholarship by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to continue 
research work in insect and animal life 
in caves. 


FRANK P. GRAVES, president of the 
University of the State of New York 
and State Commissioner of Education, 
was elected National President of Phi 
Beta Kappa, the leading honor society 
for scholarship, at the triennial session 
of the national council of the society 
on September 11 in Atlanta, Ga. Presi- 
dent Graves succeeds Clark S. Nor- 
thrup, Cornell University professor. 
Since 1928 Doctor Graves has been a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa Senate, 
the executive committee of the national 
organization of the fraternity. 


MUNHALL, during the summer, kept 
both the Eleventh Avenue and the 
Woodlawn Libraries open with the 
school librarians in charge. Pupils 
were also given the privilege of doing 
their advanced home reading with 
school credit in grades 4-12. The total 
registrations of pupils was 1233; the 
number of borrowed books, 4188. The 
Woodlawn Avenue playground was 
also kept open with two teachers in 
charge. For a period of six weeks free 
lessons were given by the school in- 
structor of band instruments. 

A CRAWFORD COUNTY TEACHERS 
meeting was held in the buildings of 
Allegheny College in Meadville on 
Thursday and Friday, September 2 and 
3. The principal speakers were the 
same as for the Directors’ Convention 
with the addition of Durwin G. Baker 
of Pasadena, Calif., and Charles F. 
Maxwell, president of the PSEA. 

LEBANON COUNTY PRINCIPALS’ As- 
SOCIATION elected Henry G. Bucher, 
supervising principal of the Lebanon 
independent borough schools, as presi- 
dent. Reuben F. Longacre, assistant 
superintendent of the county schools, 
continues as secretary. A series of dis- 
cussions by principals on current school 
problems has been planned for the 
monthly meetings. 

THE PARENT-TEACHER RADIO 
FORUM, sponsored by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, is to 
be broadcast by the National Broad- 
casting Company, over its blue net- 
work, each Wednesday afternoon from 
4:30 to 5:00 o'clock, E.S.T., October 
13 through April 13, 1938. The gen- 


eral theme of the Forum, “Youth in 
a Modern Community.” will be de- | 
veloped through a series of roundtable 
discussions, interviews, and dramatic | 
sketches, under the leadership of spe- | 
cialists in health, recreation, education, | 
and allied fields. | 

IN CHIcAGo, when the schools were | 
closed because of the prevalence of | 
infantile paralysis, it was arranged for | 
the 300,000 elementary pupils to con- | 
tinue their work by radio classes. These | 
began at 7:15 a. m., with setting-up | 
exercises. Throughout the day until | 
7 p. m., six radio stations took turns | 
in broadcasting instructions. Fourteen | 
ptincipals cooperated in formulating | 
the course of study. | 

Emaus has organized an orthogenic 
backward group and employed Bessie 
Strimel of Norristown as teacher. 

AN $185,000 ADDITION has been 
completed to Mahanoy City High 
School. Girls’ and boys’ gymnasiums, | 
showers, lockers, dressing rooms; stand- 
ard classrooms; art room; scientific 
laboratories; complete home economics 
unit, comprising food laboratory, sew- | 
ing and dressmaking department, a | 
fitting room, modern dining room; | 
typewriting room; miniature  audi- | 
torium, and vocal and 





instrumental | 
rooms have been provided, all of which | 
have been completely equipped at a) 
cost of $17,500. The present enrol- 
ment is 1,200 in the five grades. H. 
S. Bolan is superintendent of Mahanoy 
City school district. 


FRIENDS of the late M. G. Brum- 
baugh, former Governor of Pennsyl- | 
vania, will this fall launch a national 
memorial campaign for an endowment 
and building fund of $300,000 as the 
first phase of a five-year Juniata College | 
development program, according to an| 
announcement by C. C. Ellis, presi- | 
dent of the 61-year-old institution. The | 
committee is headed by Franklin Spen- | 
cer Edmonds. 

| 


ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL is offering | 
another service to the community, the | 
maintenance of a community calendar. 
All local organizations in Abington 
Township have been requested to com- 
municate to the high school dates and 
other necessary information concern- 
ing dinners, card parties, dances, musi- 
cal and dramatic performances, and 
other events of the social, scholastic, | 
and civic world. | 

CRAWFORD CouNTY School Direc- | 
tors’ Convention was held in Ford | 
Memorial Chapel at Allegheny College, | 
Meadville, September 1. The principal | 
addresses were made by J. Raymond | 
Schutz of Manchester College, E. C. | 
Hartwell, Brockport, N. Y., H. Frank | 
Hare and Cecilia U. Stuart of the State | 
Department of Public Instruction. A 
County Board was elected. 
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vINSTON = 
MO FLASHES 


MAMMOTH turkeys are no longer 
the mode; in fact, one of the experi- 
mental farms of the Department of Agri- 
culture is developing a smaller turkey to 
fit the small ovens of modern kitchens. 


“~ 
WITH or without turkey, may your 
Thanksgiving feast be complete, “‘from 
soup to nuts.”” The ancient Romans used 
a similar expression, “from eggs to ap- 
ples” to express the whole of anything. 
(From ON THE RoaD TO CIVILIZATION, 
new world history for high schools. At- 
tractive wall chart free on request.) 
~~ 
LESS than half of the qualified voters 
in the U.S. exercise their right to vote. 
“~ 
NEW two-book edition of THE HEALTHY 
LIFE SERIES (Fowlkes and Jackson) now 
ready, in addition to the regular four- 
book edition for grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
“i 
DURING her life, the average woman 
uses three times her weight in cosmetics. 
“i 
MEN’S fashions changed as rapidly 
as women’s for thousands of years—only 
in the last century has man’s dress been 
comparatively static. See “‘History of 
Costume” accompanying one of the 8 
color plates in THE WINSTON SMPLIFIED 
DicTIoNARY, ADVANCED EDITION. Only 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARIES 


| have attractive colored illustrations to 


encourage dictionary browsing. 
~~ 
90,000 free meals a day are served 
to under-nourished, under- privileged 
children in the New York City schools. 
ht al 
BEFORE and after” pictures, used 
abundantly in THE NEw CURRICULUM 
NuMBER Book (Grade 2) make learning 
so easy that the child cannot fail to grasp 
number facts and relationships. Whether 
or not you are using THE NEw CurRRIc- 
uLUM ARITHMETICS for grades 3-8, write 
us for information about this handsome 
new combination text and workbook. 
“~_ 
RICHEST country in all the world is 
the U.S.—yet only 45 million bed sheets 
were manufactured last year, slightly 
more than one-third of a sheet per person. 


The JOHN C.AV VAT ‘Ky ge) COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 


CHICAGO T ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Positions 


Anderson, Orvis, science, Sharpsville H. S. 

Backus, Ollie L., speech clinic, STC, Slippery Rock 

Baird, L. E., supr. prin., Falls-Overfield schools, Mill City 

Becker, Harriet, 3rd grade, Coraopolis 

Bell, Helen, Eng., Sharpsville H. S. 

Benson, Elizabeth S., home econ., Biglerville H. S. 

Betts, E. A., research prof., elem. ed., Pennsylvania State College 

Black, William E., music, soc. studies, East Berlin 

Bobalko, Irma, hist., science, Edwardsville 

Brandt, Eleanor, girls’ phys. ed., Palmyra Jr. H. S. 

Briggs, Clarence F., prin., Huston Twp. H. S., Penfield 

Brooks, Kenneth, prin., Geneva, Crawford Co. 

Bryan, Herbert E., dir., Arendtsville Voc. H. S. 

Burke, Margaret A., special ed., Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 

Caldwell, Louise, Eng., Linesville 

Carper, Ruth E., 3rd grade, Palmyra 

Carter, Wm. Paul, head, social science dept., STC, Slippery Rock 

Casey, Mary, social studies, Sharpsville Jr. H. S. 

Cole, Harold, Cussewago H. S., Crawford Co. 

Conley, Elizabeth, kindergarten, STC, Slippery Rock 

Corwell, Estella K., 4th grade, Franklin Twp. Cons., Adams Co. 

Cost, Calvin, prin., West Mead Cons., Crawford Co. 

Creasy, H. Louise, Eng., Biglerville H. S. 

Custer, Ethel, 3rd grade, Palmyra 

Deacle, Robert, math., Sharpsville H. S. 

Denison, Rachel, science, Sharpsville Jr. H. S. 

Dentler, Gladys I., 2nd and 3rd grades, Biglerville 

Dougherty, Mary Elizabeth, soc. studies, Arendtsville Voc. H. S. 

Doyle, Irene M., home econ., Randolph Cons., Crawford Co. 

Edwards, Natalie A., home econ., Drexel Inst. 

Ely, Dorothy E., music, French, Arendtsville and Franklin Twp., 
Adams Co. 

Empfield, Annette, 1st grade, Coraopolis 

Entz, John A., dean of men, STC, Slippery Rock 

Etter, Mary E., 2nd grade, Palmyra 

Filbert, Ethel H., Eng., Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 

Foster, Jeannette H., library science, Drexel Inst. 

Ginter, Lawrence, voice, STC, West Chester 

Harnish, Jean, soc. studies, Palmyra Jr. H. S. 

Hawthorne, Frank, math., Summit, Crawford Co. 

Hickox, Mildred, French, Sharpsville H. S. 

Hinton, Edward M., Eng., Drexel Inst. 

Hockenburg, Helen, 6th grade, Palmyra 

Holaway, Belle, dean of women, STC, Slippery Rock 

Holdeman, June, 5th grade, Palmyra 

Ilgen, Dorothea V., art, Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 

Iorio, Frank, Jr., music, Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 

Jenkins, William, music supr., Sharpsville 

Johnson, Earl, music, Townville 

Kessler, Mabel, education, STC, West Chester 

King, Anna G., 2nd grade, Palmyra 

Kohl, Virginia, foreign languages, Rimersburg-Madison Jt. H. S. 

Kolpien, Treva, home econ., Conneautville 

Kreiling, Mecedes, Eng., coach, Rimersburg-Madison Jt. H. S. 

Kusner, Stephen T., Beaver Cons., Crawford Co. 

LaHue, Melba, home econ., Drexel Inst. 

Lamphere, Harriet A., music, Randolph Cons., Crawford Co. 

Leatherman, C. D., psychology, Drexel Inst. 

Lewis, Thorwald E., Eng., science, Dallas Twp., Luzerne Co. 

Locks, Louise, business, Rimersburg-Madison Jt. H. S. 

McCauslin, Clyde A., 8th grade, Franklin Twp. Cons., Adams Co. 

McGahen, Lucille, home econ., Saegertown 

McLallen, Lawrence, prin., Hydetown, Crawford Co. 

McLaughlin, James, Eng., Coraopolis Jr. H. S. 

Mallon, Carl W., science, Sparta Cons., Crawford Co. 

Malone, John E., commercial, Sharpsville H. S. 

Means, Evelyn, 1st grade, Coraopolis 

Messer, J. B., math., Rimersburg-Madison Jt. H. S. 

Mitchell, Lloyd, music, STC, West Chester 

Moore, Sally Beth, child care, Drexel Nursery School 

Mowry, Laura Jean, math., Sharpsville Jr. H. S. 

Newlin, Jeannette, home econ., Conneaut Lake 

Nisley, Mrs. Gertrude H., geog., Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
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Pupils of West Ridgway school in the Ridgway borough district 
in their Christmas Carol program. The singing was led by Ethel 


Mae Kohlhepp, a sixth grade pupil. Christine A. Dickinson is 
acting principal of the West Ridgway school. 


Orth, A. Park, commercial, Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Parsons, Gifford W., boys’ phys. ed., Randolph Cons., Crawford Co, 
Patterson, W. Graham, Pittsburgh 

Pulling, Regina, Richmond Cons., Crawford Co. 

Rebert, Gladys V., Mt. Pleasant elem., Conewago Twp., Adams Co. 
Reed, Barbara, East Fallowfield Cons., Crawford Co. 

Rice, Lucille, music, Conneaut Lake and Springboro 

Rice, W. B., social studies, Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 

Roberts, Hugh, woodworking, Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Robertson, John P., modern languages, Drexel Inst. 

Rubner, Ruth, Hydetown H. S., Crawford Co. 

Schaffstall, Mildred P., librarian, Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harris- 


urg 
Schwartz, Mary E., Eng., Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Sheaffer, C. L., metal, Edison Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Sheehy, James A., speech, dramatics, STC, Slippery Rock 
Scrafford, Ralph, prin., Centerville, Crawford Co. 
Shroad, Drew A., Eng., Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
Slaybaugh, Arthur L., Locust Grove, Menallen Twp., Adams Co. 
Smith, Charles, agri., Arendtsville Voc. H. S. 
Smith, Harry A., commercial, Palmyra Jr. H. S. 
Snyder, Cecil R., agri., Biglerville H. S. 
Snyder, Essie, elem., Sharpsville 
Snyder, Merrill, Richmond Cons. H. S., Crawford Co. 
Swank, Reuel E., asst. prin., Palmyra 
Tamaulis, George, Eng., Edwardsville 
Thompson, Ruth, 6th grade, Coraopolis 
Toth, Mary E., girls’ phys. ed., Randolph Cons., Crawford Co. 
Van Metre, Mrs. Ruth Fox, librarian, Palmyra Jr. H. S. 
Van Slyke, Raymond, Rockdale Cons., Crawford Co. 
Vogel, Edwin P., voc. agri., Townville 
Warren, S. Galen, boys’ phys. ed., Palmyra Jr. H. S. 
Weidner, S. Leon, 8th grade, Littlestown 
Williams, C. O., dir., Bureau of Records and Recommendations, 

Pennsylvania State College 
Wireman, Joseph E., Green Springs, Berwick Twp., Adams Co. 
Worrall, Helen E., H. S., S. Shenango, Crawford Co. 


Second National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting 

HE Second National Conference on Educational Broad- 

casting will be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, No- 
vember 29, 30, and December 1. 

Details of the conference, program, and exhibits are 

in the hands of C. S. Marsh, 744 Jackson Place, Washing: 
ton, D. C., executive secretary of the conference. 








bulletin. 
State College, State College, Pa. 





Science, Psychology, French, Italian, Spanish, Sociology, Zoology. 
Correspondence Study Division, School of Education, The Pennsylvania 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COL’ 


College courses in Art, ae : 
HOME ST UD Rumen, Maaiion, Sue LEGE bestowed ten honorary degrees 
lish, Geography, Geology, on October 15 as a part of its sesqul- 
German, History, Journalism, Latin, Mathematics, Physical Education, Political centennial anniversary. Harry Wood- 


Write for a 


burn Chase, chancellor of New York 
University, received the degree of doc- 
tor of laws. 
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BUCKNELL UNIveERsiITy held its first 
conference on the high school curricu- 
Jum on July 14. P. W. L. Cox of New 
York University and Alan O. Dech of 
the Department of Public Instruction 
spoke at a morning meeting. The aft- 
ernoon meeting featured the subject of 
the integration of the curriculum and 
pupils’ personalities. An address by 
Doctor Cox was followed by a panel 
discussion conducted by the following: 
Rock L. Butler, Wellsboro; Alan O. 
Dech, Harrisburg; Ernest M. Engel- 
hardt, Muncy; Reagan I. Hoch, Lock 
Haven; C. C. Madeira, Sunbury; Frank 
H. Painter, Williamsport; and Charles 
W. Potter, Jersey Shore. The commun- 
ity high school held the center of the 
stage at the evening meeting, which 
featured addresses by Doctor Cox and 
A. D. Thomas, superintendent of the 
Hazleton schools. 

ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL is about 
to go on the air. As a result of the 
eforts of E. B. Gernert, principal of 
the high school, assisted by P. T. Gantt, 
instructor in French, the Friday morn- 
ing half-hour assembly programs of the 
school will be heard over station 
WIBG, Glenside, Pa., soon to go on 
high power. Carroll O’Brien, music 
director of the school, is chairman of 
the assembly program committee. The 
committee consists of Mrs. Zaidee Garr 
Wyatt, head of the English depart- 
ment; Sarah V. Kline, also of the 
English department; and Gertrude 
Herzog, physical education director for 
girls. Abington is one of three or four 
schools in Pennsylvania to broadcast 
regularly. 

ALLIED YOUTH, INC., National Ed- 
ucation Association Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., provides for teachers expert 
alcohol education advice through its 
Alcoholfax Service. A monthly peri- 
odical, The Allied Youth, and pam- 
phlets, discussion helps, and program 
materials are also obtainable through 
this non-partisan, non-sectarian agency. 
The national platform is “We stand 
for the liberation through education of 
the individual and society from the 
handicaps of beverage alcohol.” Forty- 
six states and the District of Columbia 
tequire by law or regulation that the 
schools teach the nature and effects of 
alcohol. 

PENNSYLVANIA pupils returned in 
September to 74 additional modern 
school buildings completed since June 
with WPA assistance. This group of 
newly built or enlarged schools swells 
to 249 the total number of new and 


| improved schools in the Common- 


wealth. 

Of schools built during the current 
Vacation period, six were completed 
in Philadelphia and three were finished 
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in Pittsburgh. New Philadelphia 
schools are the Robert Fulton elemen- 
tary, Robert Vaux junior high, and the 
Edward Bok and Murrell Dobbin vo- 
cational buildings. The vocational in- 
stitutions, each costing $3,000,000, are 
the largest of their kind in Pennsyl- 
vania. They will be ready for occup- 
ancy in October. 

The Washington trade school and 
two large elementary schools in Pitts- 
burgh were ready for the fall enrol- 
ment. 

Other major school-building projects 
and costs include: Lackawanna County: 
South Scranton Junior High School, 





Question: 
What’s this 
teacher all 


smiles about? 


sprained ankle. 


unable to teach. 


information today. 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
101 T.P.U. BUILDING 


| LANCASTER, PA. 

| Please send me a copy 
| 

| 


Name 
of your free book, “A 
Word to the Wise...” Address 


This does not obligate 
me in any way. 


Answer: Her T.P.U. check came today . . 
pay for the three weeks she was laid up with a 


Question: Was she confined to her home all that time? 


Answer: No, she wasn’t compelled to stay indoors. 
But T.P.U. benefits continued as long as she was 


Minimum of “red tape,” no rate increases, no “ifs” and “buts” 
in regard to payment of benefits—are what over 27,000 teacher- 
members appreciate about T.P.U.’s liberal protection. 
were a member, you'd like it too! 
tificate to suit your needs and your pocketbook. Write for 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


101 T.P.U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 


12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 
J. D. Armstrong, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh; or Local Deputy 


L. V. Wood, P.S.F.S. Building. 
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$1,200,000; Luzerne County: Hazle- 
ton, high school, $145,455; Foster 
Township, high school, $1,266,636; 
Lycoming County: Williamsport, high 
school $237,300. 

Erte County has added the listed 
departments in the following schools: 
Albion High School, home economics 
and industrial arts; Union City High 
School, home economics and industrial 
arts; Harbor Creek High School, in- 
dustrial arts. 

THE MUNHALL school district re- 
cently purchased two No. 38 Victor 

Im machines with sound for use in 
the district’s two auditoriums. 





. welcome 


If you 
There’s a T.P.U. Cer- 
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Bulbs Free 


Pending further notice readers of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL are advised not to respond to 
the advertisement published under 
this heading in the October number 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, page 64. The Editor. 














—— 


Vey 





Answer Red Cross Roll Call 


More than one million visits have 
been made during the past year by 
Red Cross public health nurses to per- 
sons ill in their homes. Every day in 
the year these nurses make their way 
to bedsides in rural areas, sometimes 
by car, by horseback, walking, or by 
boat to bring the trained care so help- 
ful to the patients’ recovery. 

When disaster strikes Red Cross 
nurses are sent to the scene to help care 
for the sick and injured and to aid in 
the prevention of epidemics. 

The work of the Red Cross public 
health nurse and all other Red Cross 
programs, such as first aid and life sav- 
ing, assistance to veterans, first aid on 
the highways, the making of garments 
for needy families and books in Braille 
for the blind, are carried on by 12,000 
Chapters and Branches and the Na- 
tional organization, which derive their 
support from the annual Roll Call. 

Join this year at the Roll Call, 
November 11-25. 


THE COMPLETION of a $200,000 ad- 
dition to Norwin High School makes it 
possible to operate on a single-session 
day for the first time in six years. 
Crowded conditions necessitated half- 
day sessions. Industrial arts has been 
added to the curriculum and a well- 
equipped shop has been organized. A 
new cafeteria serves the needs of non- 
resident pupils. 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMIN- 
ISTRATION has authorized appropria- 
tions of $8,156,250, which is a reduc- 
tion of $2,919,750 from last year’s 
budget. The funds released are for 
aid to students in secondary schools 
only. On the basis of average pay- 
ments of $6 a month to each student, 
the limit permissible under the pro- 
gtam, part-time employment this year 
will be extended to about 151,000 
secondary school students. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS, NEA, has recently prepared 
a Handbook for the use of local teach- 
ers associations. The booklet sets forth 
reasons for organizing, how to organize, 
how to affiliate with the NEA, and sug- 
gests activities that a group might prof- 
itably undertake. It also contains a 
suggested constitution and by-laws. 
Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl of Minneap- 
olis served as chairman of the com- 
mittee which prepared the Handbook. 
Copies may be obtained without charge 
from the Department at NEA Head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Necrology 

FREDERICK E. DOWNES, 66, Past 
President, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, died of pneumonia at his 
home, 324 South 45th Street, Philadel- 
phia, October 12, 1937. Funeral serv- 
ices were held there October 13 and 
the following day in Carlisle where in- 
terment was made. He served as sup- 
erintendent of schools of Harrisburg 
for 18 years, succeeding L. O. Foose. 

JosEPH EARL MALIN, head of the 
department of education at Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, died September 28 
at the age of 48. 

ALFRED A. Hart, instructor in in- 
strumental music in Carrick High 
School, Pittsburgh, died suddenly in 
his home in Ben Avon on August 20. 

Mrs. SADA M. Geary, a teacher in 
the Beltzhoover school, Pittsburgh, died 
August 2. 

ALMA BarTELS, principal of the Lari- 
mer school, Pittsburgh, died Septem- 
ber 1. 

IpA M. MEASE, 59, teacher in 
Lebanon County schools since 1901, 
died on September 15 at her home at 
Lickdale, Lebanon County. 

MABEL HUBBARD, a teacher in the 
Houston school, Philadelphia, died re- 
cently. 

EMMA BYERLy, secretary of the 
Westmoreland County local branch of 
PSEA, Greensburg, was killed Septem- 
ber 12 in an automobile accident. 

MARTHA RUUTI, a commercial teach- 
er in the Monessen High School, was 
killed in an automobile accident on 
September 6. 
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ANNA Ross MILLER of the facul 
of West Philadelphia High School died 
recently. 

GeEorGE E. GusTaFsON of Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, died Septem- 
ber 16. He had taught in Pittsburgh 
high schools for 23 years. 

IpA L. Purves, teacher in the Mast- 
baum school, Philadelphia, died June 
14. 

GEORGE ROLLAND CARROLL, teacher 
in the public schools of Washington 
Co. from 1915-23 except during the 
war period, died suddenly February 8, 
1937, of a heart attack. 

Masel E. Wixp, for 12 years a 
teacher in Philadelphia high schools, 
died September 29. In 1925 she joined 
the faculty of Kensington High School 
as English teacher, and five years later 
went to Overbrook High School, where 
she remained until her death. 

ANNA V. CrowlL, Harrisburg, a 
grade school teacher who retired 12 
years ago after teaching in the city’s 
schools for more than 50 years, died 
September 27 at Spruce Manor, Fayette- 
ville. 


Calendar 
1937 

November 5-6—Pa. Assn. of Deans of 
Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg 

November 7-13—American Education 
Week 

November 14-20—Book Week 

November 19-20—Southern Conven- 
tion District, Harrisburg 

November 25-27—National Council of 
Teachers of English, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

November 29-December 1—Second 
National Conference on Educa- 
tional Broadcasting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

December 1-3—American Vocational 
Association Convention,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

December 10-11—Pennsylvania State 
Physical Education Association, 
Penn-Lincoln Hotel, Wilkinsburg 

December 27-29—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


1938 

February 26-March 3—American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
NEA, Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 10-12—Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

March 30-April 2—Southeastern Con- 
vention District, Philadelphia 

April 22-23—Northeastern Convention 
District 

April 29-30—Pa. Forensic and Music 
League, Eleventh Annual Fina! 
State Contests, Grove City 
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